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What Can Happen While You Wink 


Condensed from Popular Science (August, ’28) 
E. E. Free 


EARS ago, when kings were 

plentiful and apt to be knifed or 

shot, soldiers used to keep clear a 
space around each royal person; a kind 
of safety zone within which no intending 
assassin could penetrate. 

Each human being, whether he knows 
it or not, goes through life surrounded 
by just such a neutral zone; a space 
within which men, automobiles, or other 
objects may be extremely dangerous, 
beyond which they are safe. For some 
people this sphere of safety is narrow, for 
others it is wide. Its actual width for 
you is fixed by how long it takes you to 
think. 

For example, tests of 57 typical auto- 
mobile drivers made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards showed that the average 
time needed to see a danger signal, 
realize its meaning, and begin to press 
the brake lever was a little more than 
half a second. In this time a car traveling 
at 40 miles an hour would move 30 feet. 
That is the minimum width of the 
driver's zone of safety. But some per- 
sons need more time than this; they do 
not begin to press the brake lever until a 
full second or even two seconds after 
the danger signal has appeared. Cars 
driven by such slowly-reacting indi- 
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viduals would travel, respectively, 60 
feet or 120 feet; not merely before the 
car could be stopped, but before the 
driver even began to bring it to a stop! 

Since 1921, more than 3,500,000 
people have been injured and more than 
100,000 killed by automobiles in the 
United States, while money losses have 
been more than $3,000,000,000. 

Professor Charles F. Park of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
expert on automobile traffic, states that 
the situation is growing worse. Manu- 
facturers are advertising faster cars. 
People will buy these cars. Average 
highway speeds are increasing. Sixty- 
nine percent of the highway accidents in 
Massachusetts last year, Professor Park 
computes, were due to speed ‘too fast 
for existing conditions and the kind of 
driver.” 

Few motorists know, the Massachu- 
setts expert argues, the one most impor- 
tant thing about themselves—that is, 
the characteristic which psychologists 
call the ‘reaction time.”’ It is this that 
measures the width of the safety zone 
which you must guard, as soldiers guard 
the open space around a king. 

The menace of slow-thinking drivers 
on the highways is impossible to com- 
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pute. Noone can say how many thou- 
sand lives, how many millions of money, 
they have cost themselves and others in 
the last ten years; not because they are 
careless or incompetent, but because 
their thinking machinery does not work 
fast enough to keep up with modern 
mechanical speeds. 

It takes a fraction of a second for a 
sight to register on the sensitive retina 
of the eye, or for a sound to affect the 
mechanism of the ear. Then another 
fraction of a second is lost in transmit- 
ting the sight message or sound message 
over the proper nerve to the thinking 
cells of the brain. These thinking cells 
lose a few more precious second-fractions 
while they decide what needs to be done; 
settie, for example, upon the idea that 
the foot brake of an automobile needs to 
be pressed. More time is lost while the 
necessary orders are prepared to go to 
the muscles that must do the work. All 
these delays, added together, constitute 
the reaction time; the time lost in re- 
sponding to emergency. 

If this time is a half second, the driver, 
running at 40 miles an hour, is highly 
dangerous to himself and everybody else 
within 30 feet. If anything shows up 
suddenly 25 feet in front of him he will 
hit it. No escape is possible, for he 
cannot complete his thinking process in 
time to make the necessary motions. If 
the speed is 60 miles an hour the needed 
safety zone is correspondingly wider. If 
the driver's reaction time is longer, the 
zone is wider still. 

The fastest thing that any man can do 
is to wink hiseye. The instinctive reac- 
tion of winking when a cinder blows into 
the eye is about one-tenth of a second for 
most people. In that flash of time, an 
automobile speeding 60 miles an hour 
will move nearly ten feet. A fast air- 
plane will move more than 25 feet. A 
golf ball, driven at the wrong angle, 
can hit a man 15 feet away before he 
winks. 

Many experiments by psychologists 
on hundreds of thousands of persons 


prove that the reaction time for the 
general population cannot safely be 
taken as less than one second. This 
time fixes, therefore, the zones of safety 
which surround all kinds of machines. 

For the average automobile speed of 
30 miles an hour the safe distance is 45 
feet. For 60 miles an hour it is 90 feet. 
If your steering mechanism breaks at a 
60-mile speed you will have been hurled 
nearly 90 feet farther before you have 
time to act. 

There are applications of the idea to 
human movements also. A man walk- 
ing at a brisk rate of four miles an hour 
has a safety zone of six feet. If a man- 
hole suddenly opens three feet in front of 
him he will fall in. The distance is too 
short to give him time to see the danger 
and avoid it. 

Modern life, with its speeding auto- 
mobiles, railway trains, airplanes, and 
with its no less speedy machinery revolv- 
ing in factories and homes, is pressing 
close on the abilities of mankind to react 
quickly and accurately. At the mo- 
ment the chief danger is the existence 
of individuals whose reaction times are 
seriously longer than the average. An 
immediate improvement in the toll of 
highway accidents would be accom- 
plished by denying drivers’ licenses to 
such persons; a step already contem- 
plated in some states and actually put 
intc use by a number of business houses 
in hiring drivers. 

The United States lags in providing 
protection against dangerous drivers. 
Germany, in contrast, demands a regular 
course of training in an automobile 
school, followed by driving practice in a 
double-control car, and a rigid test 
directed by a graduate engineer. The 
procedure of winning a license consumes 
18 days, instead of only a few hours. 

As speeds increase, no remedy of drive 
tests or warning signals is likely to be 
of much use. To quicken the average 
reaction time of mankind may be possi- 
ble by evolution in a million years, but 
is of no present help. 
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Is Soctalism Dead ? 


Condensed from The Century (August, ’28) 


Will Durant 


ATTS labored, and = Ark- 
wright, and Whitney, and 
Fulton, and Stephenson; sud- 


denly inventions began to breed, and 
life found itself caught up from a million 
farms and flung into a million factories; 
every custom crumbled, every relation 
of man and man, of man and woman, 
of parent and child, of master and 
worker, of ruler and ruled; every faith 
turned into violent unbelief, or faded 
reticently into doubt, or remained 
dearer than ever to the lips because 
dishonored or ignored by life. How 
could the human mind stand the strain 
of so profound and complete a trans- 
formation? 

Industry hurt religion because it 
nourished the physical sciences beyond 
the psychological ; because it accustomed 
men to think in terms of cause and ef- 
fect; because it made them handle im- 
personal mechanisms rather than grow- 
ing life; because it gathered them into 
cities, where every faith lost edge by 
rubbing elbows with a hundred hostile 
creeds; because it increased the pros- 
perity of men and enabled them to 
enjoy the earth too well to lose them- 
selves in hopes of heaven. 

Then hope, cheated of heaven, came 
down to earth, and socialism was born. 

The wild rank growth of industry 
had brought new forms of misery to 
the working-man. To tend machines 
that raced faster and faster with every 
year; to stand in the dark and filth 
of factories for 12 or 14 hours a day; 
or, worse, to see himself unused, while 
this giant slavery opened its arm to 
receive his wife and children; to find 
the old trades and skill made worthless 
by the iron rivals that grew up on every 
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side about him: it was too much to 
bear; one must see a way out of it, one 
must believe it would come to an end; 
or one would have to bury one’s self 
in the nearest stream, and seek justice 
or forgetfulness in death. 

But, even so, wealth was increasing. 
It made for misery only because it was 
gathered greedily into a few men’s 
hands; let these harsh manufacturers 
surrender to the worker the unnecessary 
profit made from his toil, and wealth 
would spread evenly over the surface of 
the land—vitalize and nourish us all, 
as Bacon dreamed. Or let the state, 
in its new omnipotence, become the 
great father and employer of all men. 

So the new religion grew, and had 
its Bible, its prophets, its martyrs and 
its saints. The wave of rebellion almost 
inundated Europe, and for a time in 
1848 overalls sat with swallowtails in 
the government of France. One revolu- 
tion left 10,000 Communards slain in 
the streets of Paris. What a battle it 
was, that 19th century—the cleavage 
between owner and toiler growing always 
deeper, the workers multiplying and 
suffering, thinking and organizing, fight- 
ing and losing, fighting from 1789, 
through 1848, and 1871, and 1905, 
until in 1917 their long-awaited hour 
came. 

At last, when Lenin sat in the 
palace of the Czars, after so many trials 
and defeats, socialism had come! Here 
was the modern state, powerful with 
great armies and meteoric geniuses; it 
would take over railroads, and mills, 
and ships, and factories, and trade. It 
would put an end to the exploitation of 
man by man, of woman by man, of 
children by man or woman; it would 
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give to each worker an equal share, or 
at the very least an equitable share, of 
the goods in this new and better world; 
it would be a just and loving father, in 
whose family there could never be 
poverty any more. 

From that peak of passion and belief 
how have the mighty fallen! In Russia 
the leaders who made the Revolution 
are replaced by “practical men’’ who 
feel compelled to abandon the dreams 
of communism one by one. It is the 
fate of revolutions to create, by radical 
legislation, a new conservative class; 
by distributing the land of a few feudal 
lords among a million families it widens 
the hold of greed upon the soul, and 
decrees the domination of the proprie- 
tary impulse in the life of the nation 
for centuries to come. So it was after 
1789; so it must be after 1917. The 
proletarian revolution will have as its 
sole result the transformation of 20th 
century Russia into a gigantic 19th 
century France; the mujiks will force 
an individualistic economy upon a 
socialistic government. By 1930 the 
peasant demand for the divine right to 
sell not to the state but to the highest 
bidder, and to buy not from the state 
but from the lowest bidder, will have 
broken down all resistance before it. 
Soon thereafter this policy of barter 
will have developed a new middle class, 
clever enough, as in America, to squeeze 
into their treasuries the flow of goods 
from producer to consumer. 

In Germany similarly, the socialists 
made the revolution, and the bour- 
geoisie inherits it. In France the 
cautious peasant offers to the middle 
classes the support which enables them 
to master the impotent wage-earners of 
the towns. In Italy the workers played 
at revolution for a time, and found 
that something more than mere posses- 
sion was needed to run_ industry; 
chastened with a humiliating disil- 
lusionment they have surrendered com- 
pletely. In England the workers were 
so well-organized that for a moment 
they thought of seizing power; then the 
terrible responsibility of taking the 
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intricate processes of industry from 
the hands of economic law daunted the 
statisticians of the proletariat, and led 
to an abdication which has left the 
British employer more powerful than 
at any time since the coming of the 
factory. 

And in America, where are the radicals 
of yesteryear? Some of them have 
abandoned their hopes because the 
Russian Revolution seems a profound 
failure. Some socialists, some com- 
munists, even some liberals have grown 
rich; and the apathy of the age does not 
replace them with pious recruits. It is 
difficult to remain radical when one 
becomes a partner in the firm, or builds 
a sweat-shop of his own, or finds 
royalties raining down upon him. It is 
difficult in general for a country to be 
radical when every class in it is pros- 
perous (except the farmers, who are 
conservative because they fear that 
radicalism will take from them their 
land); when almost every family is 
rich enough to afford the nuisance of 
owning a home; and when automobiles 
are so common that the rich must return 
to horses or legs as a form of distinctive 
snobbery. It is, above all, this shame- 
less and unparalleled prosperity that 
has killed or wounded the cock-robin 
that used to chant the songs of revolu- 
tion. 

There are some other radicals who 
arrived at disillusionment not through 
wealth but through a decreasing cer- 
tainty in their knowledge. They have 
come (as the wage-workers long since 
came) to doubt the adequacy of the 
proletariat to cope with the complexities 
and inter-relations of industry. They 
have come to fear the precariousness, 
and to question the ultimate value, of 
violent social change; they have realized 
the almost ineradicable rootage of the 
acquisitive impulse in mankind. If 
we can analyze the transformation 
which has come upon their ideas we 
may find them of some help in our ef- 
forts to understand the meaning and 
possibilities of human life. 

(To be continued) 
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The Political Equivalent of War 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (August, ’28) 


Walter Lippmann 


MONG those who take an interest 
in the effort to abolish war, 
there are several distinct types 

of thought. There are those who be- 
lieve that in order to abolish war it is 
necessary to eliminate the causes of the 
disputes which lead to war. They be- 
lieve that these causes are invariably 
economic, and that all wars are really 
wars about property. They argue, 
therefore, that there can be no radical 
cure for war until something is done 
about property. This analysis is plausi- 
ble, but I believe it to be faulty and in- 
consequential. For by taking such a 
stand you commit yourself to the theory 
that you cannot abolish war until, by 
abolishing the causes of dispute, you 
have abolished disputes. And that, it 
seems to me, is as fallacious as it is de- 
pressing. Any real program of peace 
must rest on the premise that there will 
always be causes of dispute, that these 
disputes have to be decided, and that a 
way of deciding them must be found. 

At the opposite pole are those who 
base their hopes on a regeneration of the 
human heart by religious conversion, 
education, or even by mere propaganda. 
Among these must be counted Secretary 
Kellogg, with his treaty to ‘renounce”’ 
war for its ‘tremendous moral effect.”’ 
There is undeniable truth in this view of 
the question. Plainly, unless mankind 
learns better habits it will not keep the 
faith on which all pacific arrangements 
ultimately depend. But, having ad- 
mitted the desirability of changing the 
human heart, where are we? We are in 
the same old position we have been in 
for two thousand years, in which our 
religious ideals and our actual practices 
are hopelessly at odds. 
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I do not mean to suggest that it is 
useless to keep on saying that war is a 
horrible crime, and that it ought to be 
outlawed. But to keep on saying it will 
not abolish war. For it does not apply 
to the situation out of which wars arise. 
No nation thinks it is committing a 
crime when it goes to war. Invariably 
in modern times a nation goes to war to 
stop another nation from committing 
the crime of war. As the Austrians 
saw it in 1914, they did not make war on 
Serbia. They believed they were acting 
to prevent Serbia, backed by Russia, 
from making a criminal attempt to de- 
stroy the Austrian empire. The Ger- 
mans did not make war upon Russia. 
They made war to prevent Russia from 
making war. The French did not make 
war. They defended themselves. The 
British did not make war. They 
stopped an aggression. We did not 
make war. We tried to make the world 
safe for democracy. 

The mere denunciation of war as a 
crime is no deterrent if it appears that 
the other fellow is about to commit the 
crime. It merely makes war the 
fiercer, because it can be said that the 
enemy is committing a crime and is an 
outlaw. The late war demonstrated 
what excellent propaganda can be made 
out of the ordinary pacifist teaching. 

To dwell exclusively upon the horrors 
of war, and to assume that it is nothing 
but criminal madness, does not, I be- 
lieve, advance the cause of peace. It 
obscures the true nature of war. For 
the purposes of thought it is far more 
useful to dwell upon the function of war 
than upon its horrors. 

The best introduction to an under- 
standing of the inwardness of war is to 
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think about a particular kind of war 
which the more advanced nations have 
made some progress in abolishing. I 
mean civil war. In the United States 
this kind of war has now been abolished 
a little over 60 years. In France it has 
been abolished for a little less than 60 
years. In China and Nicaragua a war 
is still being waged. In England civil 
war has been abolished for 200 years. 

Now if you ask yourself what is the 
essential difference between the political 
life of Nicaragua and of England, you 
must agree that one of the essential dif- 
ferences is that England has learned to 
change its social order by the ballot, 
whereas in Nicaragua political changes 
are effected with bullets. The transi- 
tion from revolution to electioneering is 
the most radical change which can take 
place in the political habits of a people, 
and, broadly speaking, the abolition of 
civil war depends upon making this 
transition. It took England several 
hundred years to make this transition, 
and it was not till the 18th century that 
“men whose only offense was to run 
counter to a majority lost their offices 
but not their heads.”’ 

In Nicaragua we see the problem be- 
fore a solution has been found. Such 
countries have not learned to use their 
electoral machinery to change their gov- 
ernments, and revolution is tke only 
method of altering the régime in power. 

This is the difficulty which now exists 
in the relations between sovereign 
states. At any particular moment 
there exists a certain international 
régime composed of empires and na- 
tions. In the nature of things this in- 
ternational order cannot satisfy the 
needs or aspirations of all the peoples 
within it. Therefore, at a thousand 
different points there are conflicts. 
But in the relations of sovereign states 
there exists no _ recognized pacific 
method by which the status quo can be 
altered. -  - 

International society possesses no po- 
litical method, analogous to party gov- 
ernment in domestic affairs, for altering 
the existing régime. On the contrary, 
such international machinery as the 
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world has managed to set up is based 
almost entirely on the premise that the 
status quo must be maintained as long 
as its beneficiaries desire to maintain it. 
The presumption is altogether against 
the nation which challenges this existing 
order and insists upon a change of 
status. If this challenge is made by a 
subject people, it is known as “rebel- 
lion,”’ if it is the action of an independ- 
ent state it is called “aggression.” 

Obviously not all rebellion and not all 
aggression are good. But neither are 
they necessarily evil. The important 
consideration here is that international 
society provides no legitimate method 
of determining whether they are good or 
bad. They are outlawed. And that is 
why, as in England 200 years ago and in 
Nicaragua today, important changes in 
international society are almost invari- 
ably accompanied by disorder. 

A statesmanlike movement to abolish 
war must seek at once to strengthen the 
unity of the Powers in defense of the 
status quo, and at the same time to en- 
lighten that defense by persuading the 
Powers that the true defense of their 
interests may mean, not resistance to all 
change, but a hospitable guidance of 
changes that sooner or later are in- 
evitable. 

I cannot take seriously any project 
of peace which does not rest on the 
premise that order in international so- 
ciety depends upon the development of 
an international government. I can 
sympathize with those who prefer the 
liberty of our present international an- 
archy to a stable international order 
which would be oppressive and unpleas- 
ant in many ways. If we prefer to re- 
tain our freedom, let us at least not 
deceive ourselves with the notion that 
we are in any fundamental sense work- 
ing to abolish war. For war will not 
be abolished between the nations until 
its political equivalent has been created, 
until there is an international govern- 
ment strong enough to preserve order, 
and wise enough to welcome changes in 
that order. 

That, and nothing else, is what inter- 
national peace will cost. 
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Feedpipes for Skyscrapers 


Condensed from the Review of Reviews (August, '28) 


Ernest K. Lindley 


EW YORK’S subways, which 
carry every two weeks the 
equivalent of the entire popu- 

lation of this country, are an integral 
though invisible part of the skyline of 
lower Manhattan. They are the con- 
duits through which humanity flows in 
and out of thé skyscrapers. Without 
rapid transit the skyscrapers would 
become so many empty standpipes. 
Every morning the workers pour in great 
streams through the ducts below ground, 
and push up into the offices and factories 
of lower Manhattan. In one building 
bounded by streets of alley width, 12,000 
persons work, and through its doors 50,- 
000 persons pass daily. At night the 
stopcocks are opened, and humanity, 
flowing down and out through the same 
ducts, spreads itself to homes in the out- 
lying parts of the city. 

The total trackage of the rapid-transit 
systems is 625 miles. But even these 
extensive facilities leave an appalling 
condition. Ten-car trains, running at 
intervals of a few seconds, are wholly un- 
able to cope with the rush-hour mobs. 
A recent investigation disclosed that in 
one type of car, having 44 seats and 56 
straps, as many as 252 passengers have 
been carried. 

The only consolation New Yorkers 
have is that the city is at present making 
a titanic effort to offer relief by doubling 
its mileage of underground route in one 
operation. It is the most costly, the 
most extensive, and, in many ways, the 
most difficult engineering project ever 
undertaken. 

Its cost, approximately $700,000,000, 
will be double that of the Panama Canal. 
To a dozen miles of tunnels, partly 
through rock, a ditch several miles longer 
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than the Panama Canal must be added 
for the new system. The ditch becomes 
a broad slot, steel and concrete. The 
extreme difficulty lies largely in the fact 
that the system must be built without 
disrupting the traffic of the street sur- 
faces or the vast complexity of gas and 
water mains, telephone, power, electric 
light, and telegraph cables buried in the 
substratum. 

Day and night, more than 12,000 men 
using modern devices are at work. In 
so far as possible, the subways are built 
directly beneath the surface of the 
streets, but open gashes cannot be per- 
mitted. The subway diggers must keep 
a roof over their heads as they move, re- 
place the pavement with wooden plank- 
ing on stilts without interfering with the 
life above. 

Through the heart of the city they 
must exercise the delicate touch of ar- 
cheologists, in spite of the colossal pro- 
portions of their task. Gas and water 
lines are shot up above the street on 
trestles, or moved to one side. Millions 
of feet of wire must be tied up under the 
temporary roof. In places, skyscrapers 
must be underpinned, and the existing 
subway lines propped up on steel frame- 
work while the new lines burrow be- 
neath. 

When this preliminary work has been 
done, the main job of digging begins. 
If one peers through an aperture in the 
dock of wood, one can see, below a sur- 
face clogged with street-cars and auto- 
mobiles, a lower world of trucks, shovels, 
cranes, and construction railroads. The 
similarity to a mine is striking in some 
o: the tunneled sections. You dodge 
around the corner from a busy thorough- 
fare, and are lowered 80 feet or sodown a 
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shaft to dripping underground passages 
which seem as far from the city as the 
copper mines of Butte. 

The new subway system was begun in 
March, 1925. Along the main Manhat- 
tan line, which is nearly completed, the 
builders have accomplished a variety of 
interesting feats. Under Washington 
Heights, at the northwest extremity of 
Manhattan, the tunnel has been bored 
through rock, in places 160 feet below 
the surface. Here, of course, passengers 
will rise and descend in elevators. 

Further south, the subway had to be 
cut through the bases of the heaviest and 
tallest elevated structure in the city. 
The 50-foot columns were picked up, 
supported on temporary steel frame- 
works, and reset on the roof of the sub- 
way without the slightest dislocation. 
Special steel was used here. 

At the southwest corner of Central 
Park, Columbus Monument, which 
stands in the center of Columbus Circle, 
had to be trussed up for the second time 
in its history to permit a subway to be 
run under it. It is 75 feet high and 
weighs 724 tons. At this point the new 
subway dives over the old, running down 
Broadway, and plunges down the broad 
expanse of Eighth Avenue. 

Besides continually blasting and dig- 
ging among the mazes of communication 
and supply lines, the subway diggers 
have twice had to blast up against the 
four-foot main water conduits for the 
west side of Manhattan. The mere 
thought of it brought the field engineers 
to the verge of prostration, but it had to 
be done. For more than two years an 
emergency cut-off for the water system 
at this point has been manned 24 hours 
a day, but thus far it has never had to be 
used. 

At several points the new subway is 
being made the occasion to widen 
streets. In the financial district the 
solid phalanxes of skyscrapers make this 
process impracticable. It is here that 
the city has just begun what is probably 
its most ticklish bit of subway construc- 
tion: the Nassau-Broad Street link. 
This goes down a tortuous canyon, cross- 
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ing Wall Street at right angles and graz- 
ing the foundations of many of the 
world’s largest buildings. 

The way is so narrow that even though 
only two tracks instead of the usual four 
are to be laid, they must be placed one 
above the other. Less than a mile in 
length, this section will cost $10,500,000 
for construction alone. In order that 
there may be the least possible inter- 
ference with business, the work is being 
done entirely at night and over week- 
ends. The contracts stipulate that the 
street must be completely relaid, and 
equipment must be cleared away by 
eight o'clock in the morning. 

Buildings of enormous weight have 
been underpinned and shored up. Nas- 
sau Street has soft foundations, and 
many of the older buildings rest upon dis- 
placed material through which the sub- 
way must be slashed. Almost within 
arm’s reach of the workers—but pro- 
tected by impregnable walls—lie the 
vaults of J. P. Morgan & Co., the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the Stock Exchange, and 
a dozen other institutions. 

When the new subways are opened, 
early in 1931, the strap-hanger will pre- 
sumably have a little more breathing 
space. But for how long is another mat- 
ter. A new subway line immediately 
produces more skyscrapers, which, in 
turn, crowd thesubways. Itisestimated 
that enough large buildings are already 
under construction, or planned along 
Eighth Avenue, to jam the main trunk 
of the new subway within a few years. 
One of the buildings is to be a 110-story 
affair, covering most of a block. Prob- 
ably even this is not the end. 

Putting in subways at a cost of $10,- 
000,000 a mile is a staggering burden, 
even for a city of the wealth of New 
York. Whether the subway lines are 
made to pay for themselves, or, as they 
are at present, subsidized by the city 
to preserve a five-cent fare, they are 
an enormous financial penalty for the 
massive skyline of lower Manhattan, 
as well as a severe tax upon the health 
and good humor of the world’s largest 
city. 
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Prosperity Without Proft 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (June, ’28) 


Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


greater volume of business has 

spread in America during the past 
few years. In Europe an enterprise 
that holds its own from year to year is 
considered healthy. With us there is 
the well-established theory that a busi- 
ness should show an annual increase. 

I offer this shocking explanation: 
American business men are more influ- 
enced by vanity. An economist recently 
stated that vanity has dictated the erec- 
tion of a large proportion of city sky- 
scrapers. Frequently skyscrapers do 
not pay savings-bank interest, yet “ men 
who have made fortunes fast put up the 
tallest skyscrapers as monuments to 
themselves and their fortunes.” 

A prominent New York banker re- 
cently showed me the financial state- 
ments of three manufacturing corpora- 
tions. None of the corporations had 
earned an appreciable profit during the 
preceding year. The largest, doing a 
business of three millions of dollars, 
earned precisely $961. The banker ex- 
plained: Up to two years ago the cor- 
porations, all manufacturing similar 
lines, paid reasonable dividends. At 
that time a vain man became the presi- 
dent of one of the corporations and he 
proceeded to demonstrate his salesman- 
ship powers. He arbitrarily decreed 
that the volume of business should in- 
crease one-third. To that end branch 
offices were established in various cities 
where stocks of goods were maintained 
for quick delivery. The sales force was 
doubled, and each was required to sell a 
certain volume under penalty of losing 
his position. Longer credit terms were 
extended to merchants. In communi- 


I is remarkable how the fetish of 


ties where merchants bought too spar- 
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ingly, competitors were set up in busi- 
ness and financed by the corporation. 

Sales during one year actually in- 
creased from two million dollars to three 
millions, and to that extent the ambi- 
tious president’s vanity was satisfied. 
But the cost of gaining the extra million 
was so great that practically all profits 
were eliminated. 

Yet that was not all. The corpora- 
tion’s two competitors were also obliged 
to speed up their selling efforts in similar 
ways, in order to protect themselves. 
Their profits were likewise dissipated. 
Three important corporations failed to 
pay dividends because one man wished to 
appear before the world as a two-fisted, 
up-and-coming apostle of efficiency. 

In many lines competition has be- 
come so hectic that ordinary salesman- 
ship no longer suffices. Executives 
drive toward coveted goals of volume by 
systematic prodding of the vanity in- 
stinct in their employes. For this pur- 
pose the “sales contest”’ is employed. 
Its object is to create in employes a 
fighting, he-man, bring-home-the-bacon 
spirit. The National Cash Register 
Co., for example, promotes a contest 
each month among its 2500 salesmen. 
On one recent occasion this event was an 
“airplane race’’; and in the Company’s 
magazine photographs of star salesmen 
were shown, attired in flying costumes 
and standing beside their machines 
ready to burst into flight. At another 
time the contest was an “automobile 
race.’ This message was sent to every 
salesman, “Make your plans over the 
week-end. Then hit Monday morning 
with a bang that will jar the points loose 
in your territory as they have never 
been before.” 
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The C & D Co., with 2500 salespeople 
who sell dresses and underwear, also 
prods the vanity of its employes by al- 
most continuous contests. A_ recent 
event was the hunt of the “Whiffen- 
poof,’’ a mythical creature described as 
“anything that keeps a salesman from 
getting an order.”” The sales-manager, 
who called himself Ram" Rod, di- 
vided his hunting force into three camps 
named Teddy Roosevelt, Buffalo Bill, 
and Davy Crockett. Each time a 
salesperson took a $5 order he was cred- 
ited with the death of one Whiffenpoof. 
Prizes were offered for the greatest 
number of kills. 

A number of business concerns have 
been organized to create novel ideas in 
the way of sales contests. The Dart- 
nell Co. of Chicago, for example, sells 
its service to more than 10,000 business 
organizations. Recently this company 
devised novelties to be mailed to travel- 
ing salesmen. One week the bagman 
was sent a miniature feather duster 
bearing a tag that counseled him to 
“dust his territory.” Another week he 
was sent an imitation cannon firecracker 
with the injunction, ‘Make a Big 
Noise.” 

The desperate state of salesmanship 
in retail circles is illustrated by the suc- 
cess story of a prominent department- 
store owner of Devil’s Lake, N.D., in the 
Merchants Farm Journal: “We always 
had a hard time getting the men into 
the store in large numbers. So I said 
to my brother: ‘We'll have a summer 
opening. We'll put bathing suits on 
living models and we'll send personal 
invitations to the men!’ Well, that is 
one time we had the men at one of our 
openings.” 

Many firms that formerly depended 
upon their own sales-managers to keep 
the enthusiasm of their forces at white 
heat now find it necessary to employ 
inspirational talent from the outside. 
An entirely new profession has thus 
been created, and in the pages of many 
business journals one finds the adver- 
tisements of those who, for lack of a 
better term, may be called revivalists in 
salesmanship. 
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Even in the United States business 
cannot permanently continue to set up 
stiff increases without reaching an im- 
passe. An outstanding example is the 
automobile trade. An unusually high 
percentage of retail automobile dealers 
go bankrupt. In the past most dealers 
have been obliged to accept certain 
numbers of cars each month from the 
manufacturers; and often a dealer is 
tempted to make too high an allowance 
for the second-hand car his customer 
wishes to trade in. A saying in the 
trade is “A buyer doesn’t shop for a car 
any more. He shops for the biggest 
allowance on his old car.” Speaking of 
this problem, Alfred P. Sloan, president 
of General Motors, has said: “One of 
the big troubles of the automobile busi- 
ness is that dealers and manufacturers 
all have the habit of expecting business 
every year to be far in excess of that of 
the previous year.” 

It is cheering to note that General 
Motors announces that in the future it 
will set no arbitrary increases and will 
adjust its manufacturing to legitimate 
demand. 

Always, just around the corner, is the 
menace of business depression that in- 
variably follows overselling on a large 
scale. On this danger an _ editorial 
writer recently comments: “The pre- 
vailing idea in business that a Company 
must increase its sales each year is the 
cause of the senseless scramble for vol- 
ume that is going on in so many indus- 
tries. It is also one of the causes of 
rumors that sometimes start a depres- 
sion. When a sales organization finds 
it is falling under its previous high-water 
mark, it is likely to go into a psychologi- 
cal funk. It communicates its pessi- 
mism to others. Orders are cancelled, 
employes are laid off, and the first thing 
you know there is a depression, although 
there is really not the slightest reason 
for it.” 

If vanity dictates the policies of busi- 
ness to too great an extent a time may 
come when Prosperity without Profit 
will shrink into a condition where there 
is no prosperity and no profit. 
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The Dime Museum 


Condensed from The North American Review (August, '28) 


Don Rose 


NE may read of the amenities 
of book collecting, and so enjoy 
vicariously the cultivated de- 
lights belonging to a higher financial 
sphere. One may taste the calculated 
hospitality of the bookstores, skimming 
stacked tables discreetly, rapidly enough 
to escape the necessity of purchase. 
There are public libraries; there is the 
magnificence of the British Museum, the 
Louvre and the Library of Congress. 
But of all thrills attendant on the seek- 
ing, the buying, the borrowing of books, 
there is one supreme. 

That is to buy a good book for ten 
cents at a second-hand bookstore. 

All cities have their share of such 
bookstores. They also serve, in a world 
wherein there is no end to the making of 
books. They are a sort of intellectual 
repository; wayside inns for books of 
passage; purgatories of paper and 
print; Potter’s Fields for many books of 
no importance. In our own city is a 
second-hand bookstore distinguished 
above its fellows by a five-tier, fifty- 
foot shelf devoted to ten-cent books, and 
flanking the sidewalk with a standing 
invitation. This is the daily Mecca of 
many pilgrimages and hopes, and the 
field for rich gleanings among the un- 
considered stubble of the publishing 
profession. 

There are seasons when people seem 
either to sell more books or buy less. 
Of a sudden at such crises, either before 
the blast of inventory or the cold chill of 
poor business, the store begins to erupt 
its surplus, and books that have been 
enjoying false security and fancy prices 
on inner shelves rapidly descend the 
social scale. Unable to justify their 


original rating, they are sold up to pay 
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for their board and lodge. They drop 
to fifty cents, to twenty-five cents. 
Finally they are poured forth on the ten- 
cent shelf in daily replenishments that 
keep it overflowing. 

Here is the real dime museum of the 
day. Here is the true democracy of 
letters, and the melting pot of the brains 
of men. Here is the last judgment. 
Here must they find a kindly owner or 
face a final grave. 

These books are venerable, used and 
worn, as is the wisdom of the world. 
They are doubtless full of germs, as by 
now are most of their authors. The 
great majority of them are overpriced at 
ten cents, but a greater majority I shall 
not buy. It is the remnant, the residue, 
that I seek after, and if I find one pearl 
a day in so many bivalves, my dime 
becomes a joyful offering. 

A certain conscience must be de- 
veloped in the buying of ten-cent books, 
else a library becomes a confusion of 
tongues. To buy all that are worth 
the modest price imperils the peace of 
the home, and books will overflow into 
cellar and attic. Four cardinal prin- 
ciples prevail. First, to buy no book, 
however excellent, treating of matters 
outside the conceivable domain of inter- 
est. Here, for instance, is a solid book 
on dentistry, and again the Confessions 
of a Barber, yet I do not practise auto- 
dentistry nor cut my own hair. Such 
books are not for me, and in charity I 
must remember that others are here to 
buy ten-cent books to their own liking. 

Secondly, no book shall be bought for 
binding alone. This is a hard rule; it 
has a harder corollary, that no book 
shall be bought because it matches 
others already acquired. 
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Thirdly, I may buy no book which I 
may not possibly, conceivably, eventu- 
ally read. This does not mean that I 
have read or expect to read all my books; 
to ask this is to challenge the reasonable 
expectations of human life. But as I 
have more ties than I can wear; as I 
own pipes that I may never smoke 
again; as flowers grow in my garden 
that will never be plucked or noted, so 
my library is to present an opulence of 
choice, a variety of interest and infini- 
tude of resource. With a thought to 
this wide basis of eligibility and another 
to the scarcity of shelf space, I will buy 
with such discretion as is granted to me. 

Fourthly, no book may be forgiven 
for poor binding or bad print, and 
scarcely for the lesser shame of un- 
seemly binding. Even this is not in- 
compatible with our appointed price. 
Witness my five volumes of George 
Eliot, all dressed in good leather, ex- 
plaining in their substantiality how they 
have lived to tell their tale again. Here 
is a charming copy of Rasselas, surely an 
oversight of the presiding deity of the 
shelf. Here are five volumes of Dickens 
containing thirteen of his novels, bound 
in leather and not in ill repair. Why so 
cheap? Presumably because the set is 
incomplete. Yet thirteen tales from 
Dickens are no mean education. 

The aim is to buy good books, well 
bound and printed, books of genuine 
interest which I hope or intend to read; 
and to buy them for ten cents. Occa- 
sionally, it is true, 1 am tempted around 
the corner and pay as high as twenty- 
five cents, but no profound principle is 
violated by somewhat stretching the 
limit. What fortune, then? 

Enough to satisfy imagination and a 
modest ambition. Thirty cents pur- 
chases five inches of Dr. Eliot's five- 
foot shelf, and compasses all classic 
English poetry. From these same 
shelves I have three Shakespeares, and 
one cannot- have too many Shake- 


speares. The plays of Euripides, the 
Poems of Emerson, the Ingoldsby Leg- 
ends, Marcus Aurelius, Don Quixote, 
Sartor Resartus, Xenophon on Socrates, 
Macaulay’s History of England, Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, who will grudge 
for a volume of these the price of a 
sandwich? 

If a man can read he need not die 
ignorant. Twelve harmonious volumes 
of science have left the shelf for a better 
home with me. Ten cents devoted to 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature was a 
happy accident. Odds and ends of 
poetry and short story have paid gen- 
erous dividends. 

Religious books are here, of course, in 
an abundance matched only, it seems, by 
the inexhaustible supply of Owen 
Meredith’s Lucile. The state of the 
Christian world makes its own confes- 
sion at ten cents a copy. 

Indeed, if there be a moral to the ten- 
cent shelf it is this, that the best and 
most important memorials to human 
genius find their way eventually to this 
plentiful scrapheap. One not too par- 
ticular as to binding and condition 
might find here fair representation of 
every writer of importance to classic 
English and American literature, his- 
tory and philosophy. The novels of 
the day, the transient fads of philosophy 
or art, the technical treatises of trades, 
live on the sheltered shelves and name 
their own price. But in the open air, 
begging for an owner, herded with the 
least among books, are the wise thoughts 
of the ancients, the classics of literature, 
the fundamental studies of human wit 
and wisdom, and even the Word of God 
of both Hebrew and Christian. 

Add, then, to the many joys of pov- 
erty this privilege,—to spend much 
time and little money in treasure hunt- 
ing on the scrapheaps of literature. 
Call it a waste of time if you will, but 
since there is time to be wasted, name if 
you can a better way to waste it. 
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How I Put Over the Klan 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (July 14, ’28) 


“Col.” William Joseph Simmons tells the story to William G. Shepherd 


No one knows the fantastic story of the 
beginning of the Klan better than “‘ Col.” 
William J. Simmons, the founder. 
Piece by piece Mr. Shepherd got that 
story, and found himself in possession 
of material which no other reporter ever 
has had. His story is the first real 
account of the founding of the modern 
Ku Klux Klan. 


SHAKING old man sat ona plat- 

form before the gaze of 30,000 

people one summer day in Ohio, 

five years ago. This great throng had 
gathered to hear D. C. Stephenson, head 
of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Indiana and Ohio, hand down to them, 
in roaring tones, his directions on how 
to save America from a flock of evils. 
Stephenson was interesting to look at in 
his purple robe and high pointed helmet. 

But, as the elaborate ceremonies 
proceeded, the crowd couldn’t keep its 
attention from wandering to the shaking 
old man in a rocking chair beside the 
speaker’s table. At times the 30,000 
would see his head drop forward as if he 
were sleeping. Now and again he 
would raise his chin and gaze dully over 
the acres of human beings. Someone 
handed the old man a glass of water. 
Thirty thousand pairs of eyes watched 
the shaking hand as it raised the glass— 
and spilled most of the water. 

From a pocket the old wreck of a man 
haltingly drew forth a cigar. Minutes 
passed before his fumbling, clawlike 
fingers had succeeded in pulling off the 
gilded band. He struck a match with 
difficulty, but he couldn’t put the blaze 
to the end of his cigar. In pity someone 
on the platform helped the old man 
to get his cigar lighted. 
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All through that crowd, that summer 
afternoon, aides of D. C. Stephenson 
made their way whispering. 

“Too bad about that old man, isn’t it? 
Yes, that’s old ‘Colonel’ Simmons. 
Drunk as a lord. He came on from 
Atlanta. We tried to keep him in his 
private car, but he insisted on coming. 
Too bad. What a shell of a man!” 

No wonder that groans ascended from 
the assembled Klansmen. The Klan 
had better save itself first from that 
“old whited sepulcher” on the platform 
before it could set about “saving 
America.” 

But the old drunken shell of a man 
on the platform wasn’t Simmons. He 
was a hired actor. Simmons was at his 
home in distant Atlanta that day and 
knew nothing of this meeting. 

“Steve and Hiram Wesley Evans, 
who have since torn the Klan to pieces, 
were only playing one of their tricks that . 
day,’’ Simmons told me recently. “The 
trick was on me,” he added, smiling 
grimly. 

But there he was mistaken. The 
trick, really, was on 30,000 trusting 
Americans, unable to defend themselves 
against lies. Tricks! There’s thewhole 
story of the Klan. Back in 1920, 
when the Klan was new and Simmons 
was reaching the height of his power, 
and when Julian Harris had started a 
fight against it in his newspaper, the 
Enquirer-Sun, it was impossible to prove 
this trickery on the part of Klan leaders. 
But today Harris has won his fight and 
the Klan is ended in Georgia, with its 
chicanery exposed. 

Seven years later, in Indiana, with 
one of the most noted organizers of the 
Klan in a penitentiary for life, this 
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correspondent was able to discover the 
trickery of D. C. Stephenson, who, as I 
shall later show, took some $3,000,000 
away from befooled Americans in 
Indiana. Here, too, hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens have realized for them- 
selves the once-hidden trickery of Klan 
leaders. 

How did the Klan happen? Nothing 
but the insanity of war could have 
produced the Klan. It never could have 
grown up anywhere on earth but in a 
nation made up of various races chafing 
and straining under the emotional 
stress of war. The Klan was one of the 
World War’s most poisonous weeds. 

If Simmons isn’t the white-haired old 
sinner, keeper of a three-woman harem, 
warming his ancient bones with whisky, 
as painted by D. C. Stephenson, and by 
Evans and others, what kind of man is 
he? 

He’sa huge hulkofaman. Heclaims 
his years number 48. His hair must 
have been at one time a red flaming 
shock; now the gray is toning down its 
flare, and baldness is creeping over the 
imposing head. He dresses in a preach- 
er’s pulpit garb. But this ex-clergyman 
is worldly, all right. He’s city-broke. 

“T take a drink. All of us at ‘the 
Palace’ used to take a drink,”’ he told 
me. 

“Even when the Klan was fighting 
bootleggers?”’ I asked. 

“Why, yes, that was a matter for each 
individual Klan.” 

Over and over you hear Simmons re- 
peat this phrase, “a matter for each 
individual Klan.”” Here’s where much 
of the trickery of the Klan came in. 
Simmons’ Klan, started in the South, 
was primarily intended to control 
Negroes. He couldn’t think at the 
outset of all the other prejudices, anti- 
Catholic, anti-Jewish, anti-foreign, that 
could be sold in other sections. But 
Klan leaders everywhere learned to de- 
velop new hates and prejudices which 
they could turn into cash. 

Simmons told me he had been plan- 
ning the Klan for 15 years. “My 
father was an officer of the old Klan in 
Alabama back in the 60’s. I was al- 
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ways fascinated by Klan stories. I 
heard my dad tell them. And I heard 
the old Negroes tell them. When I was 
21 years old I came across an old book 
about the Klan that started me to study- 
ing. I wrote to the librarian of Con- 
gress, and he sent me a list of 213 books 
that had been written about the old 
Klan. 

“T was one of eight children. My 
father was a physician, but he died 
while I was still a youth. I wanted to 
be a doctor, but I couldn’t afford a 
medical education. I went into the 
ministry instead. When I was 14 years 
old I was a regular leader of the mid- 
week prayer meetings in our Methodist 
church. I went into the army and 
served in the Spanish-American War 
when I was 18.” 

Here is where Simmons got the title 
“Colonel’’ which has been such a tre- 
mendous aid to him in organizing the 
Klan. This title, he explains, is an 
“honorary” one. 

When he was 19 years old he was 
licensed to preach in Alabama, and at 
the age of 21 was given a charge of 
several small churches. After some 
three years of preaching in the “ back- 
woods” he became disappointed in not 
getting a big city church from the Ala- 
bama Conference of 1912. This led him 
to leave the church and to go into organ- 
izing fraternal orders. 

“Within two years, I had a little 
home worth $3000, all paid for. All my 
debts had been settled and I was here 
in Atlanta earning $15,000 a year as 
district manager for a national fraternal 
order. 

“My fraternal organizing was going 
along splendidly when I was put to 
bed by a motor-car accident. During 
three months in bed I planned the Klan. 
I planned the robes and the pointed 
helmet and the mask. I worked out all 
the emblems and the ritual. It was 
while I was in bed that the ‘KL’ idea 
struck me—putting those letters in 
front of every title. I made up our 
motto too—Non Silba sed Anthar—a 
combination of Latin and Saxon, mean- 
ing ‘Not for self, but for others’.” 
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Emblems and tokens which “Col.” 
Simmons devised during those days of 
convalescence were duly copyrighted 
in his name. The time was to come 
later on, in days of intrigue, character 
smashing and downright murder, when 
he would receive from the Klan a cold 
$90,000 in hand for these copyrights. 

“This was in the early autumn of 
1915. The World War was on, and the 
Negroes were getting pretty uppity in 
the South about then. The North was 
sending down for them to take good jobs. 
Lots of Southerners were feeling worried 
about conditions. I went around At- 
lanta talking to men who belonged to 
other lodges, about the new Ku Klux 
Klan. Thirty-four men attended the 
first Klan meeting on the night of 
October 26, 1915. Two of them were 
men who had belonged to the old Klan 
of the Reconstruction. John W. Bale, 
speaker of the Georgia legislature, called 
the meeting to order. I talked for an 
hour, and we all decided that the idea 
would grow. We voted to apply for a 
state charter.” 

At just about this time the film The 
Birth of a Nation was electrifying 
America. It was coming to Atlanta 
for the first time, and its coming un- 
doubtedly hastened Simmons’ activities. 

“We decided to hold our first swearing- 
in ceremonies on Thanksgiving evening. 
I had made up my mind to have every- 
thing center around Stone Mountain. 
We had terrible weather that Thanks- 
giving Day, but early \in the forenoon 
I drove out there with a real estate 
agent, and carried up two very resinous 
pine boards, and some excelsior and 
wire. At the top I fastened the short 
board to the long one, and had a cross. 
The wind was blowing a freezing gale, 
but we wrapped the excelsior around the 
cross with the wire before we went down. 

“That night, when they all gathered 
at the Piedmont Hotel, I told the men I 
was going to administer the oath at 
midnight on top of Stone Mountain. 
Some of them wouldn’t go, but I had 
hired a sight-seeing bus, and 15 of the 
men decided to go. 

“The weather was worse than in the 
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morning. It was pitch dark, and we 
had to use flashlights. When we had 
struggled up to the top the wind blew 
so hard that you couldn’t keep your hat 
on. The boys took off their hats and 
fastened them down under stones. 

“T sent each man out in the darkness 
to get a boulder. No one knew what I 
was going to do. Then I held up the 
cross in the wind while each man placed 
his stone against the cross. While the 
men had been gathering the boulders 
I had secretly soaked the cross with a 
mixture of kerosene and gasoline. I 
told the men they had built an altar at 
the foot of the cross. My father had 
once given me an old American flag, 
which had been carried in the Mexican 
War. I had brought this with me. I 
laid it across the altar, with a few re- 
marks. Next I placed a Bible on the 
altar, with some more remarks. Then 
followed an old sword which had been 
used in the Civil War. I had been told 
that, in a skirmish, this sword had been 
used by a Union soldier in wounding a 
Confederate soldier, and that in turn a 
Confederate soldier had picked it up 
and killed two Union soldiers with it. 
I told them it had the blood of both 
sides on its blade. 

“Suddenly I struck a match and 
lighted the. cross. Everyone was 
amazed. And while it burned I ad- 
ministered the oath and talked. We 
could stay up there only about 15 min- 
utes, because the wind was so high and 
so cold.” 

That’s “Col.”’ Simmons’ story of the 
first fiery cross. He got the idea, he 
says, from novels of the old Klan days. 
After he had burned that cross he 
dropped his fraternalist job and started 
to push his own new lodge. 

If there had been no David Wark 
Griffith and no film The Birth of a Na- 
tion, could Simmons have pushed his 
new order forward as quickly as he did? 
Simmons himself says no. 

Thanksgiving day fell on November 
25th. The “fiery’’ ceremony on the 
mountain top was a mystery to the 
countryside until two days later, but on 
the evening of November 27th, the news- 
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papers of Atlanta carried stories of the 
strange ceremonies and the new Klan. 
Simmons himself told the reporters the 
story. Atlanta couldn't be sure whether 
his story was a press-agent stunt for the 
film or not. 

The film came to Atlanta on Decem- 
ber 6th. On that day in an Atlanta 
newspaper there was an advertisement 
two columns wide and seven inches deep, 
inserted by Simmons, announcing his 
Ku Klux Klan and asking for members. 
In that same issue of the paper was an 
advertisement, about the same size of 
The Birth of a Nation. 

“Yes,” says Simmons, “The Birth 
of a Nation has helped the Klan tre- 
mendously.” 

Later I told David Wark Griffith of 
Simmons’ statement. 

“That ends a 13-year-old mystery,” 
said Mr. Griffith. ‘I’ve been accused 
of having made The Birth of a Nation 
as propaganda for the Klan. That 
accusation seemed foolish to me. My 
picture was showing about two years 
before Simmons says his Klan was 
organized.” 

With the help of the film Simmons 
soon had 90 members of Atlanta Klan, 
No. 1. Each man paid $10 in cash and 
$6.50 for a costume. “A classy order 
of the highest class,’’ was one of Sim- 
mons’ first descriptions of the Klan. 

Simmons tells you today that “Ju- 
dases’’ have always betrayed him. 
There has always been loose and easy 
money around Klan headquarters, at- 
tractive to “ traitors.” 

“It’s a wonder I have any faith left 
in human nature,” he told me. ‘“Some- 
one was always trimming me.” You 
can’t talk to this man long without hav- 
ing him try to draw on your sympathy. 
He feels himself the underdog, a be- 
trayed, set-upon patriot. 

There came to Simmons one day, 
when the Klan was a few weeks old, a 
long-haired, strange-visaged man who 
claimed that he-was an ex-clergyman and 
a lodge worker. He gave his name as 


Jonathan B. Frost. Simmons took him 
in - he took Simmons in), for he spoke 
well. 

“T sent Frost to Birmingham to or- 
ganize a new Klavern. He stayed there 
a few weeks, and the new members piled 
in. Finally I needed some money, and 
I jumped on the train one day and went 
down to Birmingham to settle up with 
Frost, because he had taken in all the 
Birmingham fees. Well, that was my 
first disappointment. He had skipped 
with all the money. He left me heavily 
in debt. He had gone off to another 
part of the South and started another 
Klan of his own.” 

Frost was caught and the $800 or so 
which he had embezzled was recovered, 
but when Simmons asked his lawyer for 
it, the lawyer replied, ‘I’ve figured it all 
up, and my fee and expenses absorb it 
all.”’ 

“Things like that were always happen- 
ing to me. Evans and the other men 
who worked with me always said I was 
a visionary and said I wasn’t a big 
business man. I’m a business man all 
right, but how can a business man deal 
with concealed crooks? 

“There were times,”’ he tells you, 
“during those five years, before the pub- 
lic knew of the Klan when I walked the 
streets with my shoes worn through 
because I had no money. 

“T put over the Klan, at last, but it 
wasn't all easy going, let me tell you. 
And after I got it going, with a million 
dollars’ worth of cash and property, 
they took it away from me. It was 
something awful.” 

But before he lost the Klan the World 
War was to intervene. He was to be- 
come for a time one of the most myste- 
rious figures in the United States, a 
man who turned the American press 
away from his door and worked in the 
darkness of which he boasted. 

For two years he was to roam in 
clover, before the end came. 

(Mr. Shepherd’s second article on the 
Klan will appear next month.) 
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Farming Under Paper 


Condensed from Scientific American (August, ’28) 


Milton Wright 


HE pineapple growers of Hawaii 

last year paid $500,000 for paper 

under which to grow pineapples; 

90 percent of the crop is grown under 

paper. The growers raise 30 percent 

more pineapples than they otherwise 

would—and there is a tremendous saving 
in labor. 

- But the Hawaiian pineapple crop is 
only the beginning. Without any 
stretch of the imagination we can see the 
day—not so very far off—when nearly 
all our plants—potatoes, corn, tomatoes, 
spinach, cotton and what not will be 
grown under paper. 

For four years the Department of 
Agriculture has been experimenting with 
it and their comparative tests have 
demonstrated beyond dispute the value 
of paper to stimulate plant growth. 
With every crop save one—peanuts— 
the experiments were an unqualified 
success. 

The origin of the use of paper in agri- 
culture goes back to a sugar plantation 
near Honolulu, before the World War. 
Charles F. Eckart found it a stupendous 
task to keep down the weeds which 
sapped the life of his crop. For years 
he had been heaping crop refuse between 
the rows—mulching is the term farmers 
use—for the double purpose of blanket- 
ing the weeds and retarding the evapora- 
tion of moisture. The objection to this, 
however, was that the mulch would 
decompose after a short time, and be- 
coming a part of the soil, would actually 
encourage the growth of weeds. At last 
Eckart hit upon a tough kind of paper. 
He impregnated it with asphalt and laid 
it on the ground over the fresh cut stalks 
and seed cane. The sharp roots of the 


young plants easily stabbed their way 
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through the mulch of paper, but the 
weeds were effectively smothered. 

The idea grew as other advantages 
began to be realized. The use of paper 
meant bigger and earlier crops with less 
labor. The use of black paper, it was 
found, raised the temperature of the 
soil, for the paper absorbed the rays from 
the sun. Also the soil did not cool so 
quickly. The activity of bacteria was 
increased with the rise in the tempera- 
ture of the covered soil. 

Furthermore, the moisture remained 
in the ground until it was absorbed by 
the plant roots instead of being wasted 
quickly by evaporation. Then, too, the 
paper preserved the original cultivation 
of the soil throughout the growing 
period. You tilled the earth once at the 
beginning of the season and no more, 
save for turning the earth over from 
time to time in the rows by machine. 

There were many reasons why plants 
should benefit greatly from the height- 
ened temperature of the sojl. Bacteria 
break down organic compounds and 
convert them into nitrates and other 
soluble forms to nourish the plants. 
These micro-organisms are extremely 
sensitive to temperature conditions. 
When the temperature drops below 41 
degrees F., they cease to develop nitric 
acid. At 98 degrees they are at the 
height of their vigor. At 113 degrees 
their activity drops back again to what 
it was at 59 degrees. It is important, 
therefore, that the soil temperature be 
right. 

Another factor in plant growth stim- 
ulated by soil temperature is osmotic 
pressure. Osmosis is that process by 
which the moisture is carried from the 
soil into the roots and through the stems 
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and leaves; upon it all plant develop- 
ment depends. The higher the temper- 
ature the greater the osmotic pressure. 
Tobacco plants and pumpkins have been 
known to wilt at night, even when there 
was abundant moisture in the soil, as 
soon as the soil-temperature fell much 
below 55 degrees. 

Some soils, of course, absorb much 
more heat than others, the temperature 
being largely dependent upon the color. 
Black soil absorbs the most heat, brown 
next, red next, yellow next, and gray 
the least. When mulch paper is used, 
the heat-absorbing capacity of all the 
various colored soils tends to be equal- 
ized. 

One might think that rain would be 
prevented from reaching the soil under 
the paper. Actually, the water reaches 
the soil through the openings where the 
plantings are made or between the edges 
of the paper and seeping downwards or 
sideways, due to gravity and capillary 
action, is stored up under the blanketing 
effect of mulch paper. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
experimented with mulch paper in a 
variety of climates and soils and with a 
variety of crops. Side by side plantings 
were made, one set under mulch paper 
and one set uncovered. With every 
crop which was tried, save one, the 
results were phenomenal. Here where 
the paper was used in the middle of the 
growing season you would find nothing 
but splendid, luxuriant growths. There, 
where there was no paper, you would see 
the weaker brothers and sisters of those 
same plants, their growth lagging far 
behind. 

The single exception was peanuts. 
The explanation lay in the fact that the 
mulch paper prevented the natural 
pegging of the plants. 

Here are the results from trials with 
and without mulch paper at the govern- 
ment’s experimental farms at Arlington, 
Va. The percentages show the in- 
creased yield of the mulched areas. 

Percent 
White potatoes......... 73 
ES 
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Sweet potatoes......... 122 
COL ew cue ik sti veo. 123 
i ecaeiavicsiss 146 
Pe 150 
Green beans............ 153 
RG Sarr dete tus bce ve as 409 
ES ee 507 
Cucumbers............. 512 
a ere 691 


The experiments showed that not only 
are crops more abundant, but they are 
earlier. In many cases this affords the 
possibility of an additional planting 
before the growing season is ended. 

Applying mulch paper to a crop area 
is simplicity itself. Where drill crops 
are to be planted a strip of two inches or 
less is left between successive strips. 
The paper is anchored to the ground 
with stones laid on, with staples driven 
through, or simply with dirt turned over 
the edges. In Hawaii, where thousands 
of miles of paper are laid each year, 
specially designed paper-laying machines 
are drawn by mules or tractors. Witha 
single operation such a machine prepares 
the bed, lays the paper and covers the 
edges. 

Planting is done by either of two 
methods—through the paper or between 
strips of paper. Where you have such 
crops as tomatoes, eggplant, peppers, 
pineapples or field corn which require 
rather wide intervals, the best way is to 
plant in regularly spaced openings made 
through the paper. 

Already, as a result of the success in 
Hawaii, extensive trials are being made 
with various crops in Africa, Australia, 
Asia, the West Indies and Europe, as 
well as in the United States. The 
reports of all of them strongly suggest 
that the practice may become a general 
one. 

Think what it may mean! 
drought-born famines. No more barren 
acres. No more ceaseless toil to kill 
weeds, robbing plants of their food. 
Freedom from fear, freedom from 
drudgery! At last the man with the hoe 
may throw away the symbol of his 
serfdom! 


No more 
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Saving the Sunday School 


Condensed from The Forum (August, ’28) 


Roland G 


EN I was a boy my parents 
did not force me to goto Sunday 
School. I did not become ad- 


dicted to the habit of regular attendance, 
but I did go as often as I could stand it. 
Every few weeks I’d go with some crony 
to the Sunday School which he attended, 
almost invariably from compulsion and 
in a state of mind from which reverence 
seemed to have been almost entirely ex- 
punged. It seemed the normal attitude 
to despise Sunday School and go with a 
determination to retaliate for the unin- 
teresting program. The boys brought 
sling-shots, stuck pins into each other, 
scuffled, and generally contributed to 
the troubles of the teacher, while the 
girls resorted to giggling, whispering, 
and diversified forms of inattention. 

Perhaps it was this situation which 
whetted my curiosity to see if the ques- 
tions of faith had to be handled in a way 
repugnant to the youthful mind. And I 
made up my mind that if ever I under- 
took to teach a Sunday School class, I 
was going to make it interesting regard- 
less of how unconventional my method 
or my choice of topics. 

Eventually I did have a class—seven 
alert, lively boys, ‘the most unruly class 
in the school.”” The first Sunday one 
boy tried my sense of discipline and the 
class knew my attitude at once. Then I 
set myself to the task of making the class 
work just as interesting as was in my 
power. To find subjects that would 
appeal to the boys I had harked back in 
memory to my own pursuits at their age, 
and made a list of about 20 topics. The 
Bible was never a direct subject in this 
list, because I think boys of ten and 
eleven are too young to get much benefit 
from direct study of the Bible, and it is 
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exceedingly easy to give them an over- 
dose and create an enduring apathy to it. 

Approving of my suggestion, the class 
organized itself on a parliamentary basis, 
electing a president, secretary, and 
treasurer to serve for a term of three 
months. The president runs the class, 
calls it to order and asks the secretary to 
read the minutes, which then stand 
approved or are corrected. Then the 
treasurer reports his collection and the 
purpose for which the funds are to be 
used. Then old business and new busi- 
ness. 

It is only at this point that I enter the 
picture. I present the “new business,” 
which is the topic for the day. Very 
frequently I enter into “old business” 
also, because our discussions have a way 
of lasting over, occasionally for weeks. 

Parliamentary procedure brought 
order with it. The president recognizes 
each eager, would-be speaker in turn, 
who then has the floor, addresses the 
group standing, and gets excellent prac- 
tice in thinking on his feet. The day 
the first treasurer made his initial round, 
one boy shook his head. The treasurer 
thrust an expectant palm an inch from 
his nose and demanded: “Come across. 
I know your mother gives you a dime 
for Sunday School every week.’ Boys 
can say such things to each other. 

My first topic was rocks. I came to 
class with a pocketful of specimens. 1 
laid one on the table. ‘What kind of 
stone is this?’’ and a chorus of voices 
replied, “‘Granite.”” That was correct, 
but no one knew how it had been made; 
so I told about igneous rocks, produced 
by fire, and sedimentary rocks, resulting 
from deposits of silt and sand. I had 
specimens of lava, porphyry, basalt, 
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metallic ores, and other igneous rock. 
The following Sunday, after assembly 
exercises, I led the boys out of the build- 
ing to my car and took them toa granite 
quarry, then to a porphyry dyke, and on 
to an abandoned asbestos mine. We 
were gone two and a half hours. 

I like to open “new business” with 
a question. It invites the kind of dis- 
cussion which draws in everybody. 
“Where did life begin?’’ was one of my 
early questions, and we looked at chalk 
dust under the microscope and saw the 
minute shells which became the chalk 
cliffs of Dover. ‘“ What are we made of?” 
was another question, and we looked at a 
lump of coal, a lump of lime, a piece of 
iron, a stick of phosphorus, and so on. 
Was it fascinating? Did the boys like 
it? 

Then, almost at the end of the season, 
I brought together these widely different 
topics into the final mosaic. The 
pieces fitted into a well-defined pattern, 
broadly pictured and without detail. 
That week I gave a carefully prepared 
talk, the only one of the whole term, on 
“The Marvel of It All.”’ I felt humble 
and reverent; I could sense the Power 
which moves us to religious expression. 
‘The boys felt it too. We had an un- 
voiced but moving kinship as we gazed 
at my sketchy picture of the Maker's 
cosmos. 

The first Sunday in October came 
around. My little room was jammed. 
My little class of seven had grown to 30. 
What was to be done? The class was 
too big. It was divided into three 
groups and two friends agreed to share 
the divided burden. So began the sec- 
ond year. 

I began to turn the program of my 
group toward human service, morals, 
and ethics. “What four inventions 
have made the greatest contribution to 
the welfare of man?” 
early questions. The debate was vig- 
orous. Unanimously the alphabet and 
the printing press were placed in the 
lead. A majority opinion added fire 
making and paper making to complete 
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the four. And these were the opinions 
of 1l-year-old boys! The question 
which probably proved the most lasting 
source of discussion and which was “old 
business’’ again and again for fully two 
years was: “Is it ever right to do wrong?” 
and “Is it ever wrong to do right?” 
This led to the questions: “What are 
right and wrong? Are they the same 
today as they were 100 years ago; 1900 
years ago?”’ Again the discussion lasted 
for weeks, during which the moral stand- 
ards of biblical days were seen for the 
first time in their proper perspective. 
Some of the biblical “heroes” had an 
improved standing thereafter, seen as 
human characters which were a measure 
of the civilization of their time. 

One of the other teachers brought in a 
problem which all three classes discussed. 
He gave his boys a railroad ticket which 
a conductor had failed to collect on a 
crowded train, redeemable for $3.24. 
The boys could do with it what they 
wished. It would bring enough money 
for ice cream for every boy. Some were 
for returning it with an explanation; 
some for cashing it; some for tearing it 
up. The last course was chosen because, 
as one boy pointed out, returning the 
ticket with an explanation might bring 
the conductor an undeserved reprimand; 
also, as the railroad had the money, and 
the passenger had the ride, the transac- 
tion was complete. Intensely practical 
ethics! 

Today the ages of my boys average 13. 
Our topics have kept step with their 
development. This year the question, 
“What benefit do we derive from reli- 
gion?’’ was answered, “Contentment and 
peace of mind.” “ Does it matter what 
we believe?’”’—a query designed to 
throw the spotlight on religious tolerance 
—brought much lively discussion which, 
after due allowance for a boy’s language, 
might be restated by quoting Henry 
Van Dyke’s The Story of the Other Wise 
Man: 

Who seeks for Heaven alone to save his soul 

May keep the path, but will not reach the goal; 


While he who walks in love may wander far, 
Yet God will bring him where the blessed are. 
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Group Practice in Medicine 
Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (July, ’28) 


Joseph Collins, M. D. 


NE hesitates to say again that 

only the rich and the poor get 

proper medical service. Like 
all popular sayings, it contains an 
exaggeration. It is only a portion of 
the poor who receive appropriate treat- 
ment, those who are intelligent enough 
to go to clinics; and the rich choose their 
physicians so often for their bedside 
manner that they frequently get second- 
class service. Yet it is true that the 
man who is neither rich nor poor is often 
denied the medical service to which he is 
entitled because he cannot afford it. 
The trouble is not that the physician 
exacts a fee beyond the patient’s means, 
but that the patient must go to so many 
physicians before he can find out what 
is the matter with him, and then to 
sO many more to get cured. 

This is not because modern medicine 
is ignorant; it is because a single in- 
dividual can know so little of what 
medicine has learned. The “good old 
family physician” would be as much out 
of place to-day as the two-wheel gig 
that he used to ride in. One of the 
greatest glories of modern medicine is 
that it has taken its practice from the 
realm of guesswork to the realm of 
certainty. We have not traveled the 
whole road yet, but we are well under 
way, and we can hasten our arrival 
by rational organization which will 
enable us to do team work expeditiously 
and efficiently and thus serve the patient 
better than any individual possibly could. 

As an illustration of what organization 
would do for the patient, let us take the 
case of a man who consults me as I 
write these lines. His complaint is 
dizziness and disturbed equilibrium, 
followed by nausea and vomiting, 
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occurring at irregular intervals. I know 
that this association of symptoms is 
frequently due to encroachments upon 
the contents of the small semi-circular 
canals which are carefully packed away 
in one of the most protected portions 
of the skull and whose function is to 
maintain body equilibrium. I hear his 
story and make what is known as a 
physical examination, which reveals 
that a constant accompaniment of the 
disease which his symptoms seem to 
indicate—namely one-sided deafness— 
is lacking. Moreover, he tells me that 
there seems to be a relationship be- 
tween the condition of his digestion and 
the occurrence of attacks. I note 
also that his face is lacking in symmetry, 
one side being distinctly larger than the 
other. 

I think I know the nature and seat 
of the lesion that is causing his symp- 
toms, but before I am justified in sharing 
that knowledge with him and advising 
him to submit to the only treatment 
that holds out a prospect of relief, I 
have to get the report of a physician 
competent not only to examine the 
hearing apparatus but to make a test 
which requires much skill and elaborate 
equipment. I must also have an X-ray 
of his head, and if this is to be of any 
value, it must be done by a man who is 
expert in making plates and interpreting 
them. I must likewise have chemical 
and microscopic examinations of his 
blood and spinal fluid and complete 
analysis of the gastro-intestinal tract 
and its contents. In other words, this 
patient must spend two to three hundred 
dollars and perhaps much more before 
he can find out what he should do, and 
all because I am incompetent to make 
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the necessary examinations. Why do I 
thus parade my limitations? Because 
they are shared with me by every mem- 
ber of the medical profession, and be- 
cause I am convinced that we can 
surmount them. 

When that man seeks medical advice, 
this is what should happen: He should 
go to the medical firm of Smith, Jones, 
Brown, and Levy. Here he would be 
received by a discerning, affable person 
who would seek enough information 
about his symptoms to lead him to the 
appropriate hopper of the medical mill. 
Before he is taken there it should be 
ascertained whether he is a wage-earner 
or a wage-payer. If he is a wage- 
earner, the firm should then and there 
collect the equivalent of one week's 
salary. If he is a wage-payer, one 
hundred dollars should be collected 
with similar dispatch, and he should be 
told that he may anticipate supple- 
mentary charges should his case require 
extensive investigation. Then the pa- 
tient should be given an appointment 
with a member of the firm in whose 
province the symptoms would seem to 
be, who would examine and pass him 
on to as many others as are necessary 
to get a complete report. 

When it has been decided what treat- 
ment the patient should follow the 
person who effects it should have nothing 
to do or say about what it will cost, 
nor should he profit by the payment 
save as it increases the revenue of the 
firm and thus his percentage of the 
receipts. 

At present the golden apples of 
medicine are within the reach only of 
the surgeon and the surgical specialist. 
Possibly that is a reason why there is an 
excess of them and a dearth of physicians 
and therapeutic specialists. 

As things are now arranged it happens 
frequently that the physician who should 
get the lion’s share gets the lamb’s. 
A man seeking relief from headache 
goes to an-eye specialist who, finding 
certain changes in the optic nerve, 
makes the diagnosis of brain tumor and 
sends him to a neurologist who locates 
the tumor and advises that its removal 


be attempted. The ophthalmologist and 
the neurologist get $25 each—the sur- 
geon gets $2500. This situation is an 
old story, but that is no reason why it 
should not be changed. Were it done 
properly, the kind of group-practice I 
have in mind would do away with fee- 
splitting. It is unethical for a surgeon 
to hand a percentage of the fee he gets 
for an operation to the physician who 
brought the patient; the worst feature 
of such fee-splitting is that it precipitates 
unnecessary operations. 

It may be said that group practice 
is adapted to ambulatory patients, but 
not to those who are seized suddenly 
with illness. It should be peculiarly 
adapted to them. Suppose one has a 
chill followed by violent vomiting, 
what would be the procedure? The 
same firm of physicians should be called 
on the telephone, and the affable person 
who answers should be told the symp- 
toms. She will send a diagnostician, 
a doctor who is specially qualified to 
foresee danger before it is apparent to 
the average eye. The man who makes 
the examination may or may not be the 
one who will take care of the patient. 

There is nothing new about this plan. 
The most successful medical organiza- 
tion in the world, the Mayo Clinic, is 
conducted in this way. It is a huge 
affair now, with scores of physicians 
and hundreds of assistants, but a few 
years ago it was a very small group. 
One of the reasons it has taken on such 
vast proportions is that the quality of 
service which it renders is unexcelled. 

The training and experience of the 
physician seem to unfit him for team- 
work. It is easy to see that such work 
deprives him of something which nour- 
ishes his vanity and encroaches on his 
privilege of being a dictator. The chief 
obstacle to successful group practice is 
the temperament of the doctor. The 
more of a “ prima donna” he is, the less 
desirable he will be as a member of the 
firm. For this reason candidates for 
medical firms should be caught while 
still plastic and malleable. Group 
practice, they will find, will tend to 

(Continued on page 280) 
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The Appalachian Trail 


Condensed from The Mentor (August, ’28) 


George H. Dacy 


the great Appalachian Trail, one 

of the world’s longest improved 
“walkways,” when eventually com- 
pleted will extend from the crown of 
Mount Washington, the highest point 
in New England, to the crests of Mount 
Mitchell, near Asheville, and to Stone 
Mountain, a dozen miles from Atlanta. 
Overland trampers who seek renewed 
health and refreshed mentality by 
outings spent along this tortuous trail 
will walk close to cloudland over a con- 
siderable span of the long course. If 
they are marathon pedestrians and can 
spare the time they potentially will be 
able to follow a typical trampers’ trail, 
in part well graded, from the verdant 
plateau of rock-ribbed Vermont to the 
highland empire of northern Georgia. 
Benton McKaye’s scheme of scouting, 
mapping and building a tramping trail 
from the Green Mountains of New Eng- 
land to the Great Smokies below South- 
ern Appalachia has been championed 
with ardor by the leading outing and 
mountain clubs of New England, New 
Jersey, New York, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The U. S. Forest Service has extended 
coéperation and has laid out the ever- 
growing systems of trails in the federal 
forests along the route so that they can 
be linked together as components of the 
far-flung “A. T.”—Appalachian Trail. 
Romance, adventure and delightful 
communion with glorious nature are 
your constant companions on any 
hiking trip that would take you from 
one terminal of this wonder walkway to 
the other. The twang of pioneering 
perils, the lure of exploring unseen 
scenery, roughing it in the undefiled 
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open country under somewhat similar 
conditions to those that our hardy 
forefathers knew so well—these are but 
a few of the sporting attractions of a 
jaunt through this hiking paradise. 

One inimitable feature of the Ap- 
palachian Trail is that it follows the 
wilderness highlands of the White 
Mountains, Alleghenies and Appalachian 
Mountains far from the orthodox 
thoroughfares of civilization. The Trail 
leads to many scenic wonders, including 
the Natural Bridge of Virginia, the 
wonderful Caverns of Shenandoah, 
the Delaware Water Gap, and the Blue 
Ridge skyline. 

Tramping from the northern to the 
southern ends of the Appalachian 
Trail, an overland hike of 2000 miles, 
is equivalent to a round-trip journey 
from Washington to St. Louis. This 
future mecca of American trampers 
offers plenty of nature’s best medicine 
for city-tired folks. Thousands of walk- 
ers now tramp portions of the Ap- 
palachian Trail. The future promises 
to bring increased popularity for this 
outdoor sport and to distribute bands 
of enthusiastic pedestrians along all 
stretches of the trail. At present the 
“A. T.” is practically completed through 
New England and New York State 
except for signposting the pathway with 
appropriate markers. There are about 
500 miles of established trails in the 
Shenandoah National Forest that are 
being dovetailed into the Appalachian 
Trail. Much scouting, survey and 
construction work remains to be com- 
pleted in the Appalachian Mountains 
country before this record thoroughfare 
for ‘pedestrians only’’ is added as a 
finished feature of America’s outdoor life. 
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(Continued from page 278) 
correct some of the physician’s de- 
formities such as jealousy, envy, and 
covetousness. To have one’s work 
“checked up”’ is a great culture medium 
for humility. 

Group practice will accomplish 
another thing sadly needed. It will 
develop doctors who know how to care 
tor sick people—therapeutists they are 
called. We have our share of keen and 
reliable diagnosticians, but in the field 
of treatment we do not make such a 
brilliant display. The number of phy- 
siclans one encounters in a lifetime who 
are skilled in the use of water, heat, 
light, electricity, massage, exercise, 
and diet, and who know how to utilize 
the fundamental principles of psy- 
chology is astonishingly small. 

One of the commonest complaints 
I hear as I go among physicians is that 
the osteopath and masseur, the ir- 
rigationist and vibrationist, the hydro- 
path and the naturopath, the new 
thinker and the old doer are bidding 
for their patients and in many in- 
stances getting them. My colleagues 
have only themselves to blame. 

Osteopaths and chiropractors have 
an erroneous conception of disease, but 
their ministrations help nature cure 
disease. No one who has seen water 
used to combat disease will deny its 
potency, and the benefits that result 
in chronic disease from the proper use 
of massage, active and passive, and 
manual and mechanical movement are 
often enormous. Something good may 
be said for all the non-therapeutic 
measures. But the physician must know 
how to use them, and he must tell the 
world, not vaingloriously as the quack 
tells it, but with dignity and assurance, 
that he knows not only their virtues, 
but when and how to use them. It is 
enormously to the credit of Yale Uni- 
versity that it is taking steps in this 
direction. The only way to learn how 
to use such measures is to try them out 
on one’s self. The therapeutist of a 
group should spend one holiday at 
Marienbad, another at Nauheim, an- 
other at Aix, another at Lourdes, and 
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so on, familiarizing himself with Euro- 
pean Spas, and should not forget the 
potentialities of Saratoga Springs in 
his own country. 

When the group replaces the individ- 
ual, better medical and surgical service 
will be within the means of all save the 
poor, who are cared for now in every 
self-respecting community. It is dif- 
ficult now for people out of health to 
find a “good’’ doctor. When group 
practice becomes popular, a man falling 
sick in a hotel, a new-comer to a com- 
munity, will not have to rely on the 
interested drug store or the wily ad- 
vertiser. The sick man will be able to 
get the address of a medical group from 
the telephone central, just as one can 
now report a fire or call the police; or 
Medical Societies will provide the in- 
formation. It would, of course, be 
testing the truth to say that every 
group will be competent, for a number 
of medical crooks or incompetents might 
organize. But that would simply be 
another of life’s hazards. 

It cannot be denied that the chief 
objection to the group system is that 
it might minimize the personal relation- 
ship of patient and physician. Group 
physicians will always have to be on 
their guard against impersonalizing 
their service. They must remember 
that a considerable proportion of the 
physicians’ work is not the practice of 
medicine at all. It consists of counsel- 
ing, encouraging, sympathizing, un- 
derstanding. It is not only the malign 
microbe that the physician has to com- 
bat; it is the unclean spirit. The chief 
reason why physicians are consulted so 
frequently about matters seemingly 
beyond their province is that there is a 
tradition that they are deserving of con- 
fidence, and one of the glories of the 
profession is that its members seem to 
be deserving of it. One of the hardest 
tasks of group physicians will be to 
maintain this high tradition, based as 
it is upon the personal relation between 
doctor and patient. 

Even so, | believe that the advantages 
of group practice will heavily outweigh 
its possible dangers. 
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Who Is a Criminal—and Why? 


Condensed from The World’s Work (August, ’28) 


Warden Lewis E. Lawes 


ECENTLY I read of a Supreme 
R Court Justice of New York who 
was quoted as having stated 
that there were eight physical char- 
acteristics that marked the criminal: 
“receding chin, protruding jaw, wide 
unwinking stare, droop in the left eyelid, 
low brow, bumpy brow, thick hair, 
and ears set at right angles to the head”’; 
and that where as many as four of these 
characteristics were present in an in- 
dividual there could be no doubt of the 
man’s criminal nature. A _ half-dozen 
well-known men, who have at least 
five of these eight characteristics, in- 
clude the president of a leading Amer- 
ican university, a great English preacher, 
a French general, a Russian statesman, 
a leading Spanish writer, and one of 
the world’s greatest inventors. 

The idea of the born criminal, fore- 
doomed to crime by his physical makeup, 
was elaborated into a theory by Cesare 
Lombroso, an Italian criminologist. 
The theory, however, was quickly 
exploded by Dr. Charles Goring, who 
showed that as many of Lombroso’s 
physical stigmas are found among 
non-criminals as among criminals. 

It is now known to all leading scien- 
tists and criminologists that the “ born 
criminal”’ type does not exist and never 
has existed. The myth merely appeals 
to the public’s imagination and has 
been popularized by fiction, stage, and 
screen. Show me an American who 
looks like Uncle Sam and I shall grant 
the possibility of finding a man who 
looks like the “typical born criminal.” 

Officials of large surety companies 
find from experience that “nine out of 
ten men are potential criminals’’ and 
believe that women are more honest 
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facts. 


than men. On the other hand, the 
heads of department stores say that 
the majority of people are honest and 
that nine out of ten thefts are com- 
mitted by women. Hotel officials say 
that both men and women guests steal 
everything that can be carried away. 

In other words, the popular criminal 
theories do not square with practical 
What is the correct angle from 
which to approach this question of the 
criminal—who and why? Law de- 
termines crime. There would be no 
crime without law and, by the same 
token, no criminal. A criminal is, 
therefore, any one and every one who 
commits an act forbidden by law or 
omits an act commanded by law. Any 
one who steals, be it a 5-ct. apple or a 
$50 bill, a watermelon or a car, a hand- 
kerchief or a fur coat, has committed 
a theft and is, in the real sense of the 
word, a criminal—regardless of whether 
he or she is ever tried and convicted. 

I have discussed this point with 
hundreds of prominent men, and most 
of them admitted that they have at 
one time or another violated laws (com- 
mitted crimes), which would have re- 
sulted in imprisonment if they had been 
prosecuted. Some even admitted a 
sufficient number of violations to bring 
a “life sentence’ under the law as it 
now applies to “fourth offenders.” 
The few who would not admit the com- 
mission of a crime conceded that they 
could imagine conditions under which 
they might commit a criminal act. 
The poet Goethe said that he had never 
heard of a crime that he could not con- 
ceive of himself doing under certain 
circumstances. The born criminal of 
popular imagination is a myth. 
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All mankind is potentially criminal 
under certain circumstances. In every 
community are respectable men whose 
wealth was secured by essentially crimi- 
nal means. Many an honored financier 
has made his success by “ blackjacking”’ 
competitors and by bribing public 
officials. Such men of the ‘“upper- 
world” are as criminal as the “black- 
jacking’’ thugs of the underworld. 
Society succeeds in bringing only a 
small number of violators before the 
courts, and only a small percentage of 
these, the “small fry’’ are convicted. 

“The most daring and desperate, 
most hardened and cruel, most cunning 
and remorseless criminals in the world” 
—this has been said of the criminals 
of New York city and its environs, from 
which Sing Sing receives its prisoners. 
There is little doubt that Sing Sing’s 
prisoners are as bad as there are to be 
found in any other of the world’s 
prisons. Since I became warden on 
January 1, 1920, I have handled more 
than 10,000 of these “bad” men, and 
have found myself faced with an equal 
number of paradoxes and anomalies. 
The gunman-murderer, in most in- 
stances, proves to be tender-hearted; 
the bold robber, timid; the thief, honest. 

The warden is required by law to 
live at the prison and the statute pro- 
vides that his servants shall be prisoners. 
The result is that I have had a cook who 
was a poisoner, and have been shaved 
by a prisoner who had cut another 
man’s throat. My youngest daughter, 
now six years of age, has been driven 
about outside the prison walls in her 
pony cart by a man doing 25 years for 
kidnapping. 

It is an interesting consideration that 
a thief in prison is despised by prisoners 
committed for theft, and that capital 
punishment is strongly upheld by those 
who have been sent to prison for murder. 
How do they square this attitude with 
their own crime? Simple! Their acts 
were not crimes to their way of thinking. 

A prisoner who had been a bank 
cashier insisted that what he took 
really belonged to him, as he had worked 
long hours overtime and was poorly 
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paid, anyhow. Another man declared 
that he hadn't really stolen anything, 
because he meant to, and would have 
put it back as soon as the stock on which 
his employer gave him a tip went up. 
Several prisoners have contended that 
they had done no more than is being 
done by “big business”’ every day, and 
that ‘Stealing is good business when a 
man succeeds and is larceny only when 
he fails.” An unusually intelligent 
forger took the position that nobody 
but the farmer and the miner were 
really creating wealth, and that all 
other wealth was acquired by “out- 
smarting’’ the other man. He em- 
phasized the fact that he only “worked 
on’’ banks or business men who carried 
insurance, so “nobody lost anything, 
as the insurance companies got theirs 
from people who would rather pay 
premiums than to take ordinary business 
precautions.” 

Crime is rarely a one-sided proposi- 
tion; guilt is rarely a personal thing. 
Responsibility must, in most instances, 
be shared by society, which takes credit 
for a man’s virtues and should by the 
same token acknowledge at least some 
blame for his vices. The newspapers 
and movies, by their grossly exaggerated 
figures in connection with the hauls of 
robbers, burglars, and forgers, or alluring 
portrayals of crime, are often responsible 
for giving the impression that crime 
pays, when as a matter of fact it does 
not. I am of the opinion that in- 
calculable harm is done in this way. 
Almost without exception, convicted 
criminals are poor men. “The in- 
surance system is responsible for a great 
deal of crime,”’ says Judge E. O. Lewis 
of Philadelphia, and readers will recall 
that the principal incentive in two 
recent murders in New York was life 
insurance, a large part of which was 
procured without the insured man’s 
knowledge. 

In the responsibility for crime the 
schools, the churches, and many thought- 
less fathers, indulgent mothers, vain 
wives, underpaying employers, dis- 
honest politicians, usurious bankers, and 
grasping money lenders must share. 
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Amazing New Jobs for X-Rays 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (August, '28) 


Boyd Fisher 


-RAY photography has come out 

of the laboratory and put on 

overalls. Almost every day it 
takes on new jobs. In countless ways 
the invisible rays are adding to our 
safety and comfort. 

If your friend beats you in golf, maybe 
the X-ray is helping him! Fora perfect 
drive the center of the golf ball must be 
absolutely true. So, where the most 
carefully-made golf balls are manufac- 
tured, one man spends all his time look- 
ing through the finished balls, to be sure 
their centers are flawless. 

The latest method of remodeling valu- 
able old Colonial mansions includes the 
use of X-rays. The architect goes from 
room to room looking through the walls 
and finding just where joists and pipes 
are hidden. Thus, haphazard tearing 
into walls is avoided. 

Some years ago, a costly lawsuit arose 
over the finding of a piece of glass in 
some candy. Now, one manufacturer 
protects himself and his customers by 
passing each box of chocolates down a 
moving belt before an inspector who, 
with an X-ray machine, searches their 
contents for foreign objects. 

In another factory, toothbrushes are 
inspected in a similar way to see that 
the bristles are properly set. Slate, in- 
tended for telephone switchboards, is 
X-rayed to assure that it is free from 
streaks of metal. The rays likewise 
give the final approval to splices in sub- 
marine cables. 

X-rays also promise larger chickens, 
bigger and better eggs, and more of 
them! Dr. William H. Dieffenbach, of 
the Flower Hospital, in New York City, 
has just reported amazing experiments 
in hatching Plymouth Rock eggs. Some 
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he exposed to X-rays for a few minutes 
and others for several hours. In those 
exposed for the shorter period, the usual 
ratio of males to females among the 
hatched chicks was completely upset. 
Almost every chick was an egg-laying 
female. 

When the eggs were exposed for sev- 
eral hours, more surprising things hap- 
pened. Out of them came chicks, per- 
fectly healthy, but unlike any other 
chicks on earth! Some had no wings. 
Other strange changes in form that 
would require many generations of 
gradual evolution had taken place in a 
single generation. Dr. Dieffenbach be- 
lieves that with X-rays he will be able to 
produce new species of chickens superior 
to any. He found that many of the 
hens hatched from ray-treated eggs 
attained a weight far above normal, and 
that they began to lay much sooner than 
usual. 

X-rays have done much to make fac- 
tories safer for workmen. Here, for 
example, is a throttle-valve as big as a 
three-year-old child. It must stand a 
pressure of nearly 2,000,000 pounds. 
The slightest hidden flaw means possible 
death for men who work near by. Since 
the X-ray will photograph an internal 
crack no wider than a hair, and’ will 
reveal the tiniest cavity, its use has 
largely eliminated this peril. In many 
plants, notably the Edison Company’s 
important high power plant at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., it is a rule that every 
casting must be X-rayed before it can be 
installed. 

Many men have been blinded or 
killed by abrasive wheels that have 
“exploded” at high speed while grinding 
tools. All such wheels are now ex- 
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amined with X-rays and shown to be 
free from defects before they are used. 

One of the latest services of the X-ray 
is to examine the wood used in airplane 
construction, assuring that no internal 
knots or worm-holes will menace the life 
of a pilot in some hard fight with the 
elements. 

In the Navy, dangers attending prac- 
tice maneuvers with big guns likewise 
have been reduced. X-rays have pro- 
vided the only reliable means of detect- 
ing a flawed ‘‘nose”’ in a high explosive 
projectile, which would endanger the 
lives of all who might handle it. Big 
guns also are examined for internal 
cracks that might cause them to blow up 
under continued firing. 

In the past, a problem often discussed 
by automobile makers was the amount 
of oil required to lubricate an engine 
properly. The question was settled the 
other day by the use of the X-ray. It 
showed that a thin film of oil only a few 
molecules thick is best. 

Recent tests have shown that an 
X-ray photograph is one of the surest 
and quickest ways to test the quality of 
a piece of coal. It reveals the relative 
percentages of combustible material and 
worthless ash and mineral. 

Another promising new field is in 
photographing the crystal structure of 
metals. Every metal is distinguished 
by the geometrical crystal form in which 
its molecules arrange themselves. X-ray 
pictures reveal these tiny forms in light 
and dark lines, and so distinguish one 
metal from another in an instant. 

A “family album” of photographs of 
metal crystals is being collected by the 
University of Wisconsin. Soon the 
collection will include every known 
mineral of the world—more than 1100 in 
all. 

However, photographing crystals, in- 
visible to the most powerful microscope, 
is but a step toward more wonder- 
ful possibilities. Professor George L. 
Clark, of the University of Illinois, tells 


of taking pictures of bits of matter 
10,000 times smaller than anything that 
can be seen through the most powerful 
microscope. He prophesies that the 
X-ray will be able to show us not only 
the molecules and atoms of which all 
things are built, but even the tiny suns 
and planets within the atom! 

One of the most staggering stories 
science has to tell is this story that solids 
are not solid at all; that the molecules 
and atoms and electrons that make up 
rocks and buildings and automobiles are 
not touching like bricks in a wall, but are 
far apart, moving in space! When you 
bang your head on a door in the dark, 
anyone would have a hard time to con- 
vince you that what your head hit was 
nine-tenths empty space. Yet shortly, 
according to Professor Clark, you will 
have pictures that prove it! 

In the famous French art gallery, the 
Louvre, each of the 9000 paintings is 
being examined under X-rays to deter- 
mine its authenticity. Some startling 
surprises have resulted. For instance, 
one of the paintings was supposed to be 
the work of the 17th century master, 
Carlo Dolci. The X-ray revealed that 
what the public saw was not Dolci’s 
work at all. Under the surface paint, 
on the original canvas, appeared the real 
masterpiece! Two centuries before, one 
of Dolci’s canvases had mysteriously 
disappeared. Someone had painted an- 
other picture over it, leaving a few faces 
and the signature showing. Experts 
were able to peel off the outer layers of 
pigment and restore the original picture. 

X-rays prove equally valuable in the 
examination of jewels. Real pearls, for 
example, glow under X-rays, while imi- 
tations are opaque. Even the pearl 
fishermen rely on this new aid to tell the 
value of their catch. When a boatload 
of oysters arrive from the beds, an X-ray 
expert looks through the shells, one by 
one, to see if there are pearls inside. If 
there are, the oyster is opened. If not, 
it is thrown back into the water. 
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The Movies Try to Talk 


Condensed from The American Mercury (August, ’28) 


Robert F. Sisk 


HE “silent art” is in considerable 

danger of losing its character. 

From the time the firm of Warner 
Brothers first consorted with the Vita- 
phone device for the synchronization of 
sound with pictures, the moguls of the 
industry have paid close attention to 
the new invention, and the major por- 
tion of the film business is now deter- 
mined to make its pictures talk. The 
Warners have already released three 
films which do this trick—‘Tender- 
loin,” ‘Glorious Betsy,” and ‘The Lion 
and the Mouse.”’ In the former there is 
the shriek of a lady about to be attacked. 
Her cry is, ‘No, not that!” The first- 
night audience in New York tittered, 
but the magnates are undismayed. 
Now the rush of talking films is on us, 
and the revolution is going to remake the 
movie industry, or ruin it. 

The reason why the moguls of the 
films are thus going hot-foot after talk- 
ing devices is that they need something 
to fill the great number of vacant seats 
in their cinema palaces. Films them- 
selves, it has been proved, no longer 
draw sufficient numbers. Having built 
so many new theaters, the great opera- 
tors have discovered that they can’t 
make films on a factory basis and turn 
out anything capable of bringing in 
throngs. Only one firm, the United Art- 
ists, produces as few as 15 pictures a 
year. The Paramount turns out about 
75, and believe it or not, some of them 
aren't so good. The same thing goes 
for the other big firms, the Metro and 
the First National. To offset the de- 
ficiency in drawing power, the master 
minds have put great orchestras into 
their cathedrals. They have been dig- 


ging up singers, dancers, and jokesters. 
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Some of the more adventurous, such as 
Roxy, have put a dozen dancers on one 
bill, and instead of a singer or two, a 
whole chorus. All this is based on the 
accepted movie doctrine that quantity 
and quality are identical. 

It was Will Hayes who made the dedi- 
catory address when the first Vitaphone 
show was given. Mr. Hayes was op- 
timistic. After predicting that the in- 
vention would revolutionize the movie 
business, he further mentioned that it 
would be a godsend to the populace, and 
sat down. Then an assortment of 
novelties was unreeled. Vaudevillians 
did their stuff, jazz orchestras played, 
and opera singers offered the high art 
moments of the evening. The images 
of the performers were on the screen, 
and the sounds apparently came from 
their mouths. Finally came the fea- 
ture film, Mr. John Barrymore in 
“Don Juan,” with an orchestra arrange- 
ment of the score playe” along with the 
film on the Vitaphone. 

From this beginning two years ago, 
the talking film worked up to the point 
where bits of dialogue were introduced. 
Al Jolson made his appearance in “ The 
Jazz Singer,”’ singing both “Mammy” 
and the Kol Nidre, beside conversing 
with his Ghetto Mamma. Irving Berlin 
wept at this premiére and other hard- 
hearted gentlemen of Broadway ad- 
mitted that Mr. Jolson was never better. 
The film coined money. At the time it 
was released, there were but 400 thea- 
ters wired with the talking film appa- 
ratus. It went into every one of them 
and broke record after record. “Ten- 
derloin,”” which followed it, was sub- 
jected to certain hoots and jeers at its 
premiére in New York, but in the out- 
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lying districts did even better than 
“The Jazz Singer."’ This success made 
up the minds of the film men. 

Now nearly everybody has announced 
intentions of making talking films. 
Paramount will reopen its Long Island 
studios, and is already making the stage 
play, “Burlesque,” as a talker. The 
First National is making “ Lilac Time.”’ 
Universal wants to make “ Show Boat.” 
The optimists are saying that 1000 of 
the 19,000 theaters in the country will 
be wired for talking films by January 
1. The apparatus costs from $4000 to 
$20,000 to install. 

The first question that pops into a 
layman’s mind is whether the talking 
films will ever supplant the speaking 
stage. The better people of the speak- 
ing stage think they will not be affected. 
They argue that their audiences are 
class audiences, uninterested in the low 
level of movie entertainment. For it is 
a foregone conclusion that these talking 
films will be forced to stick to a low in- 
tellectual level—unless their producers 
wish to alienate great audiences already 
enrolled under their standards. It 
would not do to produce “ Hamlet”’ asa 
talkie and show it five times daily, even 
though Douglas Fairbanks was the 
Hamlet and staged a swell wrasslin’ 
match with the Old Man’s ghost. 

The business of making screen ladies 
say that they love screen gentlemen in- 
volves a delicate point. What chance 
has the cinema favorite, formerly skilled 
in mixing chocolate syrup with carbon- 
ated water, of speaking lines as an actor 
should? Such work, obviously, will take 
skilled performers, and they will have to 
come from the stage. That is where the 
players of Broadway will go, since sal- 
aries in the films are so fabulous that the 
stage cannot possibly compete. The 
stage will have to buckle down to the 
thankless task of developing new play- 
ers for itself, and then losing them to the 
films. - 

Moreover, when the film producers 
begin to make talking films they will 
find the trick hard to turn. The aver- 
age film director may not be able to do 
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it. Gentlemen skilled in making bat- 
tleships ram fruit steamers so that 
tarantulas may escape and bite ad- 
mirals on the leg will be faced with the 
difficulty of maintaining dramatic pace; 
they will have to fit their scenes so that 
action is heightened when it should 
be, so that the rising inflection in 
the dialogue will continue to rise 
throughout several scenes, although they 
be made at different times. This new 
movie situation will bring out the tal- 
ent and separate the quick from the 
dead. 

No one will deny that the new device 
will be enormously effective in many 
instances. Take a typical Western 
film. Let the cowboy be petting his 
horse. As his hand passes over the 
animal’s nose the horse will whinny. 
Through the theater will go a thousand 
“ahs.” Let the cowboy be in pursuit 
of desperate villains. The report of his 
revolver will be a kick, accompanied by 
the sound of his running horse. Let his 
horse rear and snort; all of this, too, will 
be recorded. 

In connection with the task of getting 
good voices for the movies, another com- 
mercial problem arises. The industry 
now receives about 40 percent of its 
total income from foreign sales. Ex- 
cept for the English-speaking countries, 
the talking films will be no good. A 
black-and-white film will, of course, be 
taken at the same time that the talking 
film is being recorded, but with the in- 
duction of new players to Hollywood to 
make the talkies, their installation as 
favorites to succeed the speechless and 
therefore fallen gods will be costly. 
For every non-talking favorite omitted, 
a talking player will have to be substi- 
tuted, and inasmuch as some of the pres- 
ent stars have built up terrific follow- 
ings abroad, it will be difficult to get 
their followers to accept other players 
suitable for both the black and white 
and the talking versions. 

The First National plans a School of 
Elocution for its players. But there 
will be plenty of suffering before the 
perfected talking film comes along. 
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Indigenous Simplicity 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (August, ’28) 


William F. Jones 


havior of the peoples indigenous to 

them, the true understanding of the 
Latin American countries may be found. 
Observers often make the mistake of 
looking for complex psychological proc- 
esses and oblique explanations in these 
people. The secret of understanding 
them rests in simplicity, not complexity. 
Their ideas, their thoughts, their actions, 
are childishly simple. Like children 
they give free vent to their emotions; 
like children their amusement is gener- 
ally at the expense of someone else’s dis- 
comfort; like most children, they are in- 
herently honest, but sometimes put 
their own trivial gratification foremost 
at unexpected moments. 

In 1922 I had occasion to travel about 
over the state of Tabasco in Mexico ona 
river steamer. These steamers have no 
definite schedule, merely zigzagging back 
and forth from one town to another. If 
you happen to be going to any particular 
place, you need no more than the ability 
to endure the food. Eventually you 
will arrive. Buta friend of mine, on one 
occasion, started off on one of these 
steamers for another town, and on the 
fourth morning awoke to find the boat 
docked at the place he started from. 
During the night the steamer had taken 
on a load of cattle and changed its plans. 

It was my fortune during my own voy- 
age to have a cabin the door key of 
which had been lost. The Indian cabin 
boy kept a chair and stick near my cabin 
door, and each time I wanted to enter he 
stood on the chair and, reaching through 
the transom with the stick, dexterously 
pressed on the catch inside. The re- 
placement of the lost key had never oc- 
curred to anyone. 


I the casual habits and mental be- 
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The top deck, where passengers were 
permitted to walk about, had lost a large 
section of its railing on one side. It had 
been removed, so we were informed, 
along with a number of passengers who 
had been leaning against it at the time. 
It had not been replaced, because as long 
as it was not there people could not lean 
against it. Its absence was a measure of 
safety. Very logical! But when the 
captain was asked why the rest of the 
rail was not removed to make the deck 
entirely safe he could not answer. 

The man who has not traveled in such 
a steamer has yet to know the apex of 
discomfort. Most of the steamers are 
vessels which have, after years of service, 
failed to pass the boiler-inspection tests 
in the United States. I never saw any 
attempt to clean the ships, inside or out. 
Table linen is never changed. At meals 
one sits down before a stack of heavy 
white plates which have been only im- 
perfectly washed. The inevitable soup 
is usually a hodgepodge of whole vege- 
tables, containing always several large 
whole cabbage leaves. But why con- 
tinue? 

I traveled once up the Gulf Coast of 
Mexico on a boat called the San Juan. 
She is on the bottom now, and should 
have been then. There were no regula- 
tions governing the number of passen- 
gers or the amount of freight. This boat 
had cabins for 16 people, but I was num- 
ber 84 on a passenger list of 96. The 
freight not only filled the hold but cov- 
ered the decks. The main deck was 
covered to the height of the railings with 
cases of empty beer bottles being re- 
turned to the famous brewery at Orizaba. 

A short distance out from Carmen, one 
of the cylinder heads blew off the engine 
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with a tremendous rumble, and great 
clouds of steam poured through the 
hatch. The ship drifted aimlessly for 
several hours and no effort was made to 
effect repairs. An accident had occurred, 
and beyond this no one, for the time 
being, seemed able to think. Mean- 
while everyone on board became exceed- 
ingly friendly and good-natured. Fam- 
ilies established camps all over the boat, 
even building little fires in their charcoal 
braseros and cooking their meals. The 
noise of conversation, mixed with the 
crying of numerous infants, became 
appalling. Groups of men gathered to- 
gether for serious argument and discus- 
sion, accompanied by much gesticula- 
tion. One would have judged that they 
were discussing politics or international 
affairs, but a visit to several groups 
which seemed the most serious disclosed 
the following subjects of debate: 

How many eggs does a turtle lay? 
Are the mangoes raised in Cuba superior 
to the mangoes raised in Vera Cruz? 
Has the Spanish language more or fewer 
words than the English language? Are 
the roots of mangrove bushes actually 
roots or are they branches? 

On the boat was a man who had a col- 
lection of Mexican stamps, and as I hap- 
pen to be a collector, I asked him if he 
would sell them. We spent two hours 
discussing the price. In the discussion 
nearly every male passenger on the boat 
participated. In fact it became a mat- 
ter of personal moment with all of them. 
Finally, when we had agreed upon a 
price, the man with the stamps informed 
me that he could not sell them because 
they belonged to someone else. 

Among the Indian natives I have seen 
the trait of honesty so often that I have 
no patience with the prevalent opinion 
that the native is a thief. One custom 
that surprises the stranger in the larger 
Mexican cities is the casual way in which 
people carry sacks of money about the 
streets. There being no paper currency, 
business houses send boys and clerks to 
and from the banks, unguarded, carrying 
thousands of pesos. 

Perhaps under no conditions are the 
racial characteristics in Latin America 
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better displayed than on a railroad jour- 
ney. Traveling by rail to the Latin 
American is a picnic. It may be a busi- 
ness trip, but he gives the impression 
that the ride exists for the pure joy it 
affords him. He becomes, while travel- 
ing, an inveterate eater, as well as an ir- 
repressible conversationalist. He buys 
food in bulk through the train windows 
at stations, much of it brilliant in hue; 
his preference is fruit of all descriptions, 
very juicy, along with candies and cakes 
dyed in vivid shades of red, yellow, green 
and blue. In Mexico the favorite fruit 
is the papaya, a large yellow melon. In 
other places it is the pineapple ripened 
on the bush. Only in Latin America can 
one see a whole pineapple devoured by a 
single person. 

Before you have been an hour in your 
train coach you know intimately every- 
one in the car, and everyone talks to 
everyone else at the same time. It be- 
comes a bedlam of conversation, in a 
space in which the air reeks with the 
odor of food and where the floor is lit- 
tered with fruit peelings and swimming 
in fruit juices. Ample time should be 
allowed for farewells before you reach 
your station, for you will find yourself 
called upon to shake hands all around, 
and let many of them pat you on the 
back and tell you what a great friend 
you are. 

One day I was sitting with a friend ina 
sidewalk café in Villa Hermosa when a 
donkey loaded with sugar-cane stalks 
came down the street. An Indian with 
bare feet walked behind. Only the don- 
key’s small feet showed beneath his bur- 
den, and his head was similarly sub- 
merged in sugar cane. In front of our 
café he decided to go no farther, and lay 
down in the street. Then all we could 
see was a pile of motionless sugar cane. 
The driver first tried verbal persuasion, 
and then brutality, prodding the don- 
key’s face violently with a stick. This 
the donkey resented, so he stood up and 
began to kick vigorously. As this di- 
vested him, piece by piece, of sugar cane, 
he gradually came into view. Sugar 
cane scattered in all directions. A gang 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Print and the Man 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (August, ’28) 


Aldous Huxley 


fession of writing has _ special 

charms. It enables them to say 
their say without their coming into any 
personal contact with the men and 
women to whom the say is addressed. 
It permits them to exert an influence 
on the affairs of the world, an influence 
which can sometimes be enormous and 
epoch-making, without ever mingling 
in its tumult. Sitting remote and mis- 
anthropic in his hermitage, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau impressed himself on Europe 
almost as profoundly as Napoleon at the 
head of his armies. Across the modern 
world the shadow of the much-whiskered, 
library-haunting student, Karl Marx, 
lies dark and gigantic. 

This is a state of things which, for 
my part, I find exceedingly attractive. 
There is not, it is true, the slightest 
prospect of my modifying the course of 
history. Elephants are not brought 
down with pea-shooters. But peas 
can be shot, or bombs can be thrown, 
by the writer, from the fastness of a 
hermitage. We can delightfully com- 
bine the seclusions and privacies of the 
contemplative man with the man-of-ac- 
tion’s participation in the world’s 
affairs. 

But, much as I enjoy these privileges 
of authorship, I can see that they have 
their dangers. The impersonal author, 
unknown and invisible to his readers, 
is spared many of those personal diffi- 
culties and criticisms which keep the 
ordinary man of action healthily in his 
place. The man who makes personal 
contacts with his fellows runs the risk 
of being laughed at, if he is ridiculous; 
of being knocked down, if he is offensive; 
of simply being ignored, if he happens 


Fi the shy and retiring the pro- 
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to lack the impressive personality which 
commands attention and inspires re- 
spect. The writer runs no such risks. 
Behind the impressive facade of print 
he lives secure and remote. 

Now, print enjoys a strange and al- 
most invincible prestige. A man must 
be an extremely hardened and cynical 
reader before he can quite ignore that 
prestige. The great majority of human 
beings are simple-hearted, trustful folk 
for whom the printed word still has (in 
spite of newspapers and_ hyperbolic 
advertisements) a certain mystical and 
almost sacred authority. They start 
with a predisposition to be impressed 
with the printed word, to believe in it, 
to «bey its suggestions. If they met the 
author and he tried to “put it over 
them” by word of mouth, their natural 
instinct would be to resist, to reject his 
claims to exercise authority. 

The author exploits his reader’s re- 
spect for the printed word. Concealing 
his merely human physique and person- 
ality, he presents himself to the world 
disguised in the magic and pontifical 
robes of pure verbiage. To the eyes of 
the world he offers a vast and majestic 
dummy of paper. That he should be 
able to do this is both a good and a bad 
thing. It is good insofar as it permits 
of the reader being authoritatively pre- 
sented with pure ideas divested of any 
personal irrelevance. It is bad inas- 
much as it relieves the author of most 
of the ordinary responsibilities. It is 
bad again in that it permits the author 
to dress up his personal whims and prej- 
udices as universally valid generaliza- 
tions, which the reader, who would have 
no difficulty in seeing through the pre- 
tentionsof the mere man, accepts in print. 
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I often amuse myself, when reading 
grave books or serious and apparently 
omniscient articles, by visualizing the 
men who wrote them and trying to re- 
construct their motives. Between the 
impressive and awe-inspiring lines of 
print I see the little author at his desk, 
scribbling, scribbling, or tapping away 
at his typewriter. The words are like 
pronouncements from Sinai, monu- 
mentally abstract, impersonal, authori- 
tative. But the little man has a wife 
and a digestion, ambitions and a his- 
tory, is short of cash, envies one man, 
must keep on good terms with another. 

The printed word, let us say, makes 
calmly sweeping generalizations about 
the superiority of Nordics. I picture to 
myself some blond and oafish tourist 
in the Latin countries. Ignorant of 
every language but his own, he wanders 
through Southern Europe earnestly and 
humorously studying the natives. The 
shopkeepers swindle him, the young 
girls laugh at him, the porters insult 
him. How thankful he is to get home! 
History, he assures us in his pontifical 
article, conclusively proves the superior- 
ity of the Nordic to any other stocks. 

Or take the case of the solemn leading 
article in the high-class newspaper. 
How calmly above all personalities and 
petty rancours it is! How wonder- 





fully knowing! “The great mass of 
the electors view with growing alarm 
the Government’s latest policy with 
regard to our French allies.’’ How 
little would one suspect the fact that the 
proprietor of the paper possesses large 
financial interests in France, that the 
Government’s latest policy may lower 
the value of those investments, and that 
his paper must therefore support the 
Entente Cordiale at all costs! 

If I became dictator of my country 
I should promulgate an edict to the 
effect that all newspapers must publish 
exhaustive and truthful biographies 
of their proprietors, editors and writers, 
showing their financial positions, naming 
their friends and setting forth their 
private political, moral and philosophi- 
cal opinions. I should insist on all 
articles being signed and accompanied 
by a photograph of the writer. 1 should 
order the daily publication of chatty bits 
about the owners’ and _ journalists’ 
private lives. In this way the prestige 
of the printed word would soon be 
broken. Readers would lose their super- 
stitious reverence for mere print, would 
learn to see the man behind the words, 
and, having discounted the personal 
element, would be in an incomparably 
better position than they are now to 
assess the real value of the writing. 





Indigenous Simplicity 


(Continued from page 288) 
of small boys collected and taunted the 
donkey man and made off with many 
sticks of cane. Meanwhile the donkey, 
having completely removed his burden, 
stood unconeernedly in the street with 
head and ears sleepily drooping. The 
driver was beside himself with rage and 
finally did a curious thing. He threw 
his hat in the air and when it landed in 
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the street he jumped on it several times, 
and then, returning to his donkey, rested 
his head affectionately on the donkey’s 
neck and wept copiously. To him trag- 
edy, rage, and then despair, a whole 
day's labor gone. 

In such incidents as these, trivial and 
amusing as they seem but in reality very 
serious to these people, the story of 
Latin America is exposed. 
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Jennings of Smyrna 
Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (August, '28) 


William T. Ellis 


Greek line in Asia Minor crumpled, 

the morale collapsed, and the army 
rushed to the sea, with the Greek civil 
population of Asia Minor following them. 
The Greek army and many lucky civil- 
ians got away on Greek ships which were 
waiting for them. But 350,000 Greeks, 
mostly women and children, remained 
in Smyrna, with no ships to take them 
off. 

Enter Asa K. Jennings. He was only 
a rather recent assistant Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary, who would never get any appoint- 
ment on account of his size, his good 
looks, his “‘air,’’ or his oratory. Here 
were folk to be fed and doctored and, if 
possible, delivered. It was Jennings 
who was one of the moving spirits among 
the resident Americans to form an Amer- 
ican Relief Committee. 

The Turks assumed full control of 
Smyrna; and soon decreed that unless 
the Greek refugees were out of the city 
by the end of September, they would be 
sent back into the interior. Jennings, 
one day, noticed that an [talian liner in 
the harbor taking off its nationals had 
plenty of empty deck space. So he ne- 
gotiated with the commander to add 
refugees who could pay the passage- 
money. (Certain foreign ships, neither 
British nor American, reaped a golden 
harvest by exorbitant rates charged 
refugees.) Two thousand Greeks were 
crowded on the decks of the Italian ship, 
as they sailed for Mitylene, only five 
hours distant. Jennings went along, 
to oversee the embarkation, and an 
American destroyer was to follow to bear 
him back to Smyrna the next day. 

As the ship drew into the harbor of 
Mitylene, a cry of execration rose from 
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the deck passengers. Behold, at anchor, 
25 empty Greek passenger ships—while 
only five hours away were 350,000 
Greeks, praying for deliverance. Back 
there was need; here was succor—idle. 

Jennings lost no time. Ashore, he 
called a conference of Greek military and 
naval commanders, the British consul, 
and prominent citizens. This was rather 
a cheeky procedure; but Jennings could 
not wait for the unwinding of red tape. 
He laid before the conference the appall- 
ing plight of the refugees. Thereupon 
the Greeks began to talk—endlessly. 

Then, convinced that the outcome 
would be futile, he slipped out and went 
aboard the Greek flag-ship in the harbor. 
He asked permission to send a message 
in code to the Athens Government. 
The sheer audacity of a private citizen’s 
thus addressing the government carried 
his point; besides, the Greeks throughout 
seem to have assumed that ‘‘ the Ameri- 
can’’ must have been some sort of pleni- 
potentiary. Nobody would dare to act 
so high-handedly without the authority 
of the great American nation behind 
him. The nature of Jennings’ message 
made that clear. For it was an ultima- 
tum—declaring that unless the govern- 
ment, before six o’clock that day, ordered 
the 25 idle ships in Mitylene harbor to 
proceed to Smyrna, he would broadcast 
the facts to all the world! 

Quickly came back the answer, which, 
paraphrased, was that of Davy Crock- 
ett’s coon: “Don’t shoot; we'll come 
down.” 

Five conditions were laid down by the 
government reply. First, the American 
must assume financial responsibility for 
the ships. That was easy: out of his 
salary of perhaps $2500 a year, Jennings 
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could readily accept personal responsi- 
bility for a few million dollars’ worth of 
shipping. 

Second, the American himself must 
assume command of the fleet, and ride on 
the bridge of the first ship entering 
Smyrna—so that possible mines or bom- 
bardments would have a personal signifi- 
cance to him. Again, easy! 

Third, the American must secure the 
permission of the Turkish Government 
for the Greek ships to enter and leave 
the Smyrna harbor. By way of the 
American destroyer that had come for 
him, Jennings wirelessed the ranking 
naval officer in Smyrna to see the gov- 
ernor and get the permission demanded. 
Within an hour word came back that the 
Turks agreed to let the ships enter, but 
were non-committal about letting them 
leave. A wartime Y. M. C. A. con- 
science was equal to construing this as 
the necessary permission. 

Fourth, an American war-ship must 
meet the Greek passenger flotilla as it 
entered Smyrna harbor and escort it to 
dock. Clearly outside the functions of a 
neutral navy! Still, Jennings knew his 
compatriots in blue, and he could make 
sure that there would be a destroyer 
quite accidentally in the channel offing 
the next morning that the Greek ships 
could follow. 

Fifth, the American must take active 
charge of the evacuation and of the di- 
rection of the ships engaged in it. 

If these conditions were met, “the 
American" could have not only the 25 
ships at Mitylene, but also 25 other ships 
from Pireus. “Done,” replied “the 
American.” 

Straightway difficulties arose. When 
summoned to the Greek admiral’s ship 
for instructions, all the captains of the 
Greek merchantmen began to make ex- 
cuses—Smyrna and hell were then syn- 
onymous words in Greek minds. Nota 
single ship was reported seaworthy. 
Then up spoke the Greek admiral—he 
had not been associating with “the 
American" for a day or two to no effect. 
Courage is as contagious as measles. 
He forthwith reminded the merchant 
captains that it was a time of war. He 
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would send naval engineers aboard their 
ships, and in case of any one found fit to 
proceed to sea, although reported dis- 
abled, there would be a court martial and 
a possible execution. 

The bluff was as effective as Jennings’ 
wireless to Athens. For that night, 
with ‘“‘Commodore”’ Jennings on the 
bridge of the foremost boat, all of the 
Greek boats set sail for Smyrna. At 
dawn, as prophesied by Jennings, an 
American destroyer was found loafing 
about the entrance to the channel; and 
how could it object if Commodore” 
Jennings and his fleet followed its course 
through the mine-field to the inner har- 
bor of Smyrna? 

How was this immense flock of 
frightened sheep to be shepherded onto 
the waiting ships? Problems of official 
relationship, of human efficiency, of per- 
sonal panic, of family unity, of luggage, 
and of organization, thronged upon 
Jennings and his fellow Americans, 
civilian and naval. But they mastered 
every problem. 

No Homer was present to put the epic 
into deathless verse. It will never be 
told how the American navy did steve- 
doring work in getting that motley mass 
of misery separated and assorted and 
aboard the Greek boats. There was no 
help available ashore except American 
—the Greek merchant sailors and the 
British were not free to circulate on 
shore. Only Americans must ever share 
with Jennings the glory of one of the 
most singular feats of human service in 
history. 

As pledged by “Commodore” Jen- 
nings, all of the ships were returned 
safely to Greek harbors, after the 350,- 
000 refugees had been transported 
aboard ship without the loss of a single 
life. It was efficiency walking hand in 
hand with audacity and altruism. 

Today, Jennings is in Smyrna, in 
charge of a new Turkish-American social 
service work for young people. He 
might be on the lecture platform in 
America—that deadfall for more than 
one great doer—but instead he is 
quietly carrying on by helping to meet 
human needs. 
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Education Need Not Be Dry! 


Condensed from The American Magazine (May, ’28) 


An interview with Dr. John G. Bowman, by Sherman Gwinn 


John G. Bowman is a crusader, and a 
magnificent 50-story building (now under 
construction in the civic center of Pitts- 
burgh) is a result of his crusades. He ts 
chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, 
which will have for its home this great 
Cathedral of Learning. Mr. Bowman set 
out to erect, in the name and for the pur- 
pose of education, a building as fine as any 
devoted to business. He made the people 
of Pittsburgh see his ideal as he did, and 
the people of that city subscribed more than 
ten million dollars to carry out his plans. 

“The primary object of the buslding was 
to arouse the community to the importance 
of the university to Pittsburgh. Its next 
object was to arouse the university itself 
to its own responsibility. Above all, we 
wanted a building that would arouse the 
students to thezr finest efforts. There isa 
sublimity in fine architecture that is ca- 
pable of changing lives. The emotions may 
be awakened by a great structure just as 
readily as by music, a great poem, or a 
great painting.” 


ae ODAY, intellectually America is 
fast asleep! Withallourboasted 

wealth, we are living education- 

ally ina Dark Age. But there is a new 
day coming, when schoolboys will find 
joy that thrills them in discovering and 
developing their own native capacities, 
quite as much as in baseball or football; 
when college students will talk in dead 
earnest about economics, politics, chem- 
istry, literature, biology, and religion; 
when great monuments will be erected 
to teachers as creators of significant life. 
“We have not made the child like 
school, nor have the schools made us an 
educated and cultured people. We have 
taken education like medicine, with a 
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wry face and plenty of water. In brief, 
we have become unbalanced. We have 
grown materially but have lagged spirit- 
ually and intellectually. Football has 
superseded the classroom, not because 
there is anything wrong with football but 
because there is something wrong with 
the classroom. 

“Instead of guiding our youth to un- 
derstanding, we have been trying to 
stuff understanding down its throat by a 
process of forcible feeding, while profes- 
sors stand by as policemen. 

“We have been calling the college, or 
school, a preparatory course for life and 
utterly ignoring that it zs life—that a 
boy’s life is in progress as much when he 
comes to college as when he leaves it. 
We have been blaming the boy, the 
times, and outside influences for many 
failures that justly should be blamed to 
the school itself. We have let the class- 
room be ruled by tradition instead of by 
need, with the consequences that its 
methods have become antiquated. 

“Give the average boy his choice be- 
tween attending school or a circus, and 
he will choose the circus. The circus 
has set out to capture the boy’s interest 
and has succeeded in doing it. The 
school has set out to do the identical 
thing and has failed. When I say circus, 
I mean any competitor of the classroom 
for youth’s interest—the dance, the 
theater, football, society. 

“The blame belongs on the school, and 
we should set about to remove it. If 
teaching methods are bad, we should 
find new ones. If textbooks are dry, we 
should rewrite them until they are in- 
teresting, or do away with them. 

“First of all, at the University of 
Pittsburgh, we have worked out a way 
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of getting acquainted with our students. 
We found the high schools were eager to 


coéperate. We said, ‘When you send 
us a boy, tell us all you know about him. 
Tell us of his ambitions, his character, 
his abilities and his failings.’ Further, 
we invited parents to come and talk with 
the boy’s teachers. We tried to divide 
classes so that no teacher would have 
more than 30 students at a time. We 
asked that teachers spend at least 15 
minutes weekly alone with each pupil. 

“We began to learn why many stu- 
dents failed. Some simply did not know 
how to study. Some could not read 
fast enough to keep up with reading 
assignments. Some had physical diff- 
culties. Some were misplaced. We be- 
gan getting at their individual difficul- 
ties. The result was that the number of 
failures in the freshman class was re- 
duced by two-thirds. 

“Entrance examinations or other in- 
telligence tests overlook many vital 
things. We had an engineering student 
who was lagging. He would soon have 
to leave college, disgraced. The teacher 
talked with him. ‘In all of this world, 
something must interest you.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the boy, and his eyes lighted. 
‘Birds. I’ve always loved birds.’ The 
very next day that boy was studying 
biology—and birds. And for the first 
time in his life he was awake, alive, eager 
to study. Today he gives promise of 
becoming a famous ornithologist. The 
friendly interest of a teacher found him 
the career which was his birthright. 

“Instead of charging the student with 
failure, we are demanding of the teacher, 
‘Why did you fail with that student?’ 
If the student isn’t interested in his 
work, we are asking what is the matter 
with our methods. 

“Personally, | wish we could do away 
with all cut-and-dried examinations, 
honors, marks, and even degrees. I 
wish we could make one real test of fit- 
ness, such as life inevitably makes any- 
how—the test of accomplishment alone. 





“Our chief aim is to arouse the boy’s 
interest. That aroused, he will learn in 
the very momentum of his interest. A 
boy wants to become a chemist. He 
enters the laboratory and is given some 
sulphur. He is assigned the task of 
finding out the principal characteristics 
of sulphur. The teacher suggests the 
library might be a guide. Perhaps he 
will flounder for days. Then suddenly 
he will make a discovery, findaclue. A 
second clue and he seesa light. Now he 
is thinking his way; he is getting some- 
where; he is elated by his progress. By 
his own prowess and ingenuity, he has 
won a victory; and he plunges on to the 
next, and next. Why, chemistry is not 
so dull afterall! Itisa fascinating mys- 
or that he himself can solve! On! 

n! 

“What we mistake for dullness often 
js only lack of interest, or misdirected 
effort, as was the case with the boy who 
loved birds. Look at life as it is: you 
will find many of these ‘dull’ lads of 
yesterday in the seats of the mighty 
today. 

“The real purpose of the school sys- 
tem is to set up in America learning 
which is life itself. And if the object of 
the school should be that of arousing the 
individual, the object of the system 
should be to arouse the country. Let 
us send forth from our schools one awak- 
ened and enlightened generation, and the 
next generation will almost awaken of 
itself. A few such generations will 
revolutionize the country, because then 
there will be no question of the partner- 
ship between parent and school, and 
also between industry and school. 

“Our colleges have already demon- 
strated that they can interest youth if 
they will. Look at our college sports. 
Physically, we have improved youth and 
charged the country with the spirit of 
better health. It remains for us to deal 
with the head and soul as successfully as 
we have with the body. It can be 
done. It will be done.” 
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Clémenceau Talks of Life 


Condensed from Personality (August, ’28) 


Constantin Colas 


a SHOULD like to know your for- 
] mula for keeping active and in per- 
fect health all the time, just as 
though age doesn’t exist,’ I said to 
Georges Clémenceau, who has been a 
close personal friend for over 50 years. 
“The chief factor in the acquisition 
and retention of health and happiness is 
work, I'am sure,’’ M. Clémenceau said. 
“T have never loved anything so well as 
the joy of action. I am contented at the 
end of a day in proportion to the amount 
of action put into it, and my health 
seems to keep pace automatically with 
my action and my contentment. It all 
comes about naturally through the al- 
chemy of work. All roads lead to Rome, 
but the only one which leads to self-reali- 
zation and complete peace is the road to 
work. For the poet, words are every- 
thing; for the painter, colors; for the 
sculptor, clay and marble; but for me, 
action. 

“The condition of the mind is so in- 
timately related to the condition of the 
body that health and contentment seem 
to come hand in hand, like twin sisters. 
My work has always been likewise a di- 
version, and so varied that if I grew tired 
I could refresh myself by working on an- 
other branch of it, just as one has com- 
plete change by going from the sunny 
side of a garden to the shady side. But 
it’s the same garden . . . and I haveal- 
ways carried with me the garden of 
action where many species were culti- 
vated.” 

Clémenceau is unquestionably the 
cleanest man I ever saw. He always 
wears gloves, his trousers are unfailingly 
shapely, and the details of his toilette 
combine to present that “just out of the 
bathtub” appearance. He enjoys a 
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complete change of clothing three or four 
timesaday. He has fora long time col- 
lected walking sticks and possesses sev- 
eral hundred rare ones. 

“T’ve been consciously collecting 
walking sticks for 40 years and I’ve only 
300. I’ve not consciously tried to ac- 
quire a single enemy, but they number 
far into the thousands. It should be 
vice versa. ‘The walking sticks should be 
acquired incidentally, and the enemies 
should be chosen with the utmost care, 
for one can never be too careful in choos- 
ing one’s enemies. . . . Still, all con- 
sidered, I believe great men adown the 
ages have suffered far more at the hands 
of their little friends than at the hands 
of their big enemies.” 

“In all France,” I told him, “I’m sure 
you haven’t one real enemy. You are 
yourself; you are provocative, and peo- 
ple like to argue with you out of sheer 
intellectual sportsmanship, but if any 
real harm came to you the heart of the 
Republic would be broken.” , 

“To be one’s self,’’ he went on, as 
though taking no note of my remark, 
“is at once the worst and best thing in 
life, according to whether one wants to 
be a fool and have happiness based on 
ignorance, or an intellectual and have 
unrest based on understanding. How 
few people are really their own selves! 
How few of their thoughts are really 
theirs! They heard them at tea yester- 
day, the theater the day before, or read 
them in a book where the author did 
their thinking for them. Their views 
are somebody else’s, and all that fills 
their heads is borrowed plunder. They 
do not give their individualities a chance 
to grow. Every great personage was 
himself to the last syllable. The first 
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requisite to greatness is to be one’s self. 
Enemies are the interest one draws on 
greatness, and every time a man does a 


great act, he makes an enemy. Popu- 
larity is the privilege of mediocrities.” 

Everything interests and rouses Clé- 
menceau. ‘The fields speak to him; the 
beast, domesticated by man, amuses 
and moves him; the human being that 
toils in cities affects him. He imparts 
this great secret: ‘* Love in order to under- 
stand everything; hatred is ignorance; 
knowledge is love.” 

Such is the sentiment of this gentle 
“Tiger,” who, born in 1841, and still 
going strong, teaches at the age of 86 the 
incomparable lesson of energy, and sets 
an example of an evolved intelligence, 
and a new departure of life and fresh 
action. 

His whims are strikingly original. He 
will not write by electric or gas light, in- 
sisting upon the old-fashioned oil-burn- 
inglamp. He loves the sea with a deep 
affection and has his house built upon 
a strand in Vendée almost surrounded by 
water, and he writes there overlooking 
the sea. Flowers, in great profusion, 
grow on his property, but he will not 
have them tended by other hands. He 
insists upon doing all the work himself, 
saying: ‘“ They are there for me to work 
upon and for you to look at.’”’ He hates 
newspapers and will only read the head- 
lines of one—Le Petit Parisien. De- 
spite this, however, he is always aware of 
what is going on in the world. 

He loves dancing. Recently, a num- 
ber of young people made the phono- 
graph play so fast that Clémenceau, 
trying to keep pace with it, was soon out 
of breath. So each time he passed the 
instrument, he pushed the button which 
reduced its speed, and went on dancing. 
Each time the young people passed, 
they restored the button to its former 
position. 

“Ts the music too fast for you?’’ one 
of the ladies asked. 





He answered: “No, but when I 
learned to dance, I was taught to do it as 
though I enjoyed it, and not as though 
I were running to catch a train.” 

“Will you briefly outline your philos- 
ophy of life?’”’ I asked. 

“T recognize the presence of evil, but 
believe in its final suppression, thus con- 
tending that this is the best possible 
world, and that faith and reason are 
essentially harmonious. Just as labor 
paves the roadways for humans to walk 
upon, labor will pave the path to glory. 
Work! Work! Even the word is an 
inspiration.” 


A Good Listener 


WO of us sat together on the terrace 

ofa summer hotel. “See that young 
woman over there?”’ said my friend. “A 
chap is talking to her—talking rapidly, 
eagerly. Now watch her. She is mea- 
gerly endowed—no lure that you can see; 
and yet there isn’t a beauty in this hotel 
that gets the attendance from men that 
she gets.” 

“Is she an heiress?”’ I asked. 

“No. It isn’t money. See the way 
she listens to that chap, her interested 
expression? She knows a great secret.” 

“What's the secret?” 

“She knows that there is no more 
gratifying tribute one can give to an- 
other than absolute, undivided and sym- 
pathetic attention. Every man _ that 
talks to her finds that he is interesting to 
her. He just knows it, and he likes her for 
letting him know it. The oil of encour- 
agement fairly pours from her eyes and 
lubricates a man’s ideas.”’ 

“You grow eloquent!” 

“Why not? Remember what Saint- 
Beauve said of exquisite Madame Ré- 
camier: ‘She listens with seduction.’ 
Her inspired attention invited and drew 
confidence. That was her great charm, 
her genius for listening.” 

—Editorial in The Mentor. 
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Auction Fakes 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (July, ’28) 


James R. Crowell 


EXT time you enter an auction 

room and hear a man offering a 

$75 watch for $10, look at the 

lighting system overhead. Fake auc- 

tion houses literally use a flaming torch 

as the most indispensable device in their 

bag of tricks. Count the lights—ten, 

fifteen, twenty, yes twenty-five lamps of 

200 or 300 kilowatt strength to illumi- 

nate this little shop, whereas one-fifth 
that number would be ample. 

Keep one outstanding fact always be- 
fore you—that first, last and all the time 
the fake auctioneer is a diamond mer- 
chant. The more artificial light he has, 
the more the diamond will sparkle, the 
more its flaws will be obscured and its 
yellow tints made to look like blue. If 
by hook or crook the fake auctioneer can 
sell you a diamond he has attained his 
object. Hewill lead you through a laby- 
rinth of byways toward his goal—joke 
with you, scold you, stage a tiff between 
the boss and himself for your edification, 
sell you a standard article at less than 
the customary price and turn somer- 
saults, if necessary—but if you linger 
long enough he will reach his ultimate 
destination of selling a diamond. 

When an expert buys a diamond he 
makes his tests under natural light with 
the aid of magnifying glasses, after first 
immersing the stone in alcohol to remove 
any chemical that may have been placed 
on it to give the desired blue color. 
Then he will put it beside a stone of 
known value to verify his judgment. 
The auctioneer selling a diamond waves 
it before his audience under the glare of 
powerful light, says it is worth a sum 
greatly in excess of its value, and starts 
the competition with a bid from one of 
his cappers, or with an “air bid.” 
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What chance has the buyer? None. 
Even if he gets the stone for $100 when 
the auctioneer has solemnly averred that 
it is worth $500 he may rest assured he 
has been stuck. What the buyer fre- 
quently finds himself possessed of is a 
doublet, a half-breed composed of dia- 
mond and glass. It is made by splitting 
a real stone of cheap grade at the point 
where the circumference is greatest, 
called the girdle, and fusing it with a 
lower section of plain glass, which has 
been cut with the usual facets. 

In connection with my study of fake 
auctioneers, I learned from a man who 
had formerly been one that there is a 
ring or association with headquarters in 
an Eastern city, and that the executive 
sessions of this organization are invari- 
ably topped off with a game of dice in 
which the stake is thousands, that its 
members include gangsters and ex-con- 
victs, and that it is allied with a group of 
wholesalers who furnish the tawdry ma- 
terials they sell from the block. 

It is interesting to note that New 
York is triple-exed as possessing the 
highest degree of gullibility. 

In these spurious marts there is a spe 
cial trade jargon. The customer is a 
rummy or chump, and the employe who 
strikes up an acquaintance with him and 
induces him to snap up a “ bargain”’ is a 
ribber. The confederate who poses as a 
customer and helps to keep the bidding 
active is variously known asa shilliber, a 
shill, a booster or a capper. Another 
valued member of the staff is the 
switcher, whose duty it is to switch the 
article bought for something less valu- 
able. The supply base of the ring is a 
group of dealers in commodities known 
as flash goods or slum. 
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Suppose a ‘great sacrifice sale’’ is to 
take place on the occasion of a jeweler 
going out of business. The shop is put 
in the hands of a shrewd auctioneer who 
brings along a lot of bright and shiny 
things to act as bait. I have before me 
the written confession of a fake auction- 
eer telling how the sale is conducted. 

“There is no merchandise in these 
stores that is actually bankrupt stock. 
The merchandise is bought from whole- 
sale houses who make a specialty of 
selling to such auctioneers. 

“I go up on the block, ready for busi- 
ness. First I grasp a box containing a 
small article, and tell my audience some- 
thing like this: ‘This is not a fly-by- 
night, get- -rich-quick auction store. We 
have a variety of merchandise we are 
going to sell today, and I want you all to 
feel you are getting a great deal more 
than your money's worth. I am not ex- 
pecting any fancy prices, but regardless 
of what you pay for anything in the 
store you have it cheap at the price.’ 

“*For my first article I offer the 
contents of this box, worth about 
$7.50.’ 

“Sometimes, not being able to get my 
bid, I tell the audience I will start it for 
the sum of five cents, and some lively 
bidding follows. When I finally get a 
bid of about $1.50 I sell the article and 
tell the audience to step down to the 
back of the store so they can all see what 
is in the box. I open it (a four-piece 
carving set worth about 75 cents) and 
ask the purchaser if he is satisfied. He 
generally is not, but not wanting to be 
embarrassed he pays the price just to be 
a sport. The reason I sold this article 
blind was only to have the people flock 
to the back of the store so as to leave the 
entrance open for more customers. 

“The boy brings me a lady’s wrist 
watch worth about $7.75. I tell the 
audience about its 15 jewels and the 48 
diamonds on its face. I have a bid of 


$15, but must get more. I tell them 
that $60 would be cheap for this watch. 
I joke with them, and tell them I am 
going to find out if there isn’t more than 
$15 in the audience. I pick up a gent’s 
watch worth about $1.50 and ask; ‘Is 
there anyone here who will give me $17 
for either watch?’ 

“If I get no answer I inquire if anyone 
will give me $17 for both. I tell them 
I'm not joking; I’m actually trying to 
find out if there is any more money in the 
house. Generally I receive a response 
— $19 or $20—all the way up to 

Here the auctioneer pretends he has 
overheard someone say that the pur- 
chaser must be a friend or confederate, 
to get these articles so cheaply. The 
auctioneer gets “insulted’’ at this, and 
tells the audience that he doesn’t care 
what the merchandise is sold for, be- 
cause he gets his ten percent commission 
just the same. Then, to show that the 
sale was honest, he asks the block boy if 
there is another similar watch in the 
stock, and when one is brought, usually 
sells it for the same price. 

“Then I ask the block boy to give me 
one of those diamond rings—really ordi- 
nary glass. 

“T speak to the audience in a different 
manner, telling them they don’t know 
when they have a real bargain. I don't 
tell the audience it is a diamond, but 
they have already heard me ask the boy 
for a diamond ring. They think it is a 
diamond ring, but I tell them it is made 
out of glass or Hoboken mud or fried 
fish and put it under somebody’s nose, 
telling him to smell it. I am really 
speaking the truth—it is glass—but they 
think I am joking. I finally get a bid of 
about $30 or $40 and let it go.” 

From which ingenuous frankness I 
believe it will be recognized that trying 
to beat the fake auction game is one of 
the most futile things on earth. 
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The Bad Influence of Good Homes 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (August, ’28) 


Jesse Lynch Williams 


66 E might as well face the 
fact,” I remarked, “that in 
these degenerate days we 


no longer have the Home Life of the good 
old days.” 

Caldwell and I were lunching on the 
terrace after he had beaten me at golf. 
He looked at me a moment and then 
shook his head soberly. 

“There probably never was a time in 
the history of the home when members 
of the same family had such excellent 
opportunities to enjoy being together as 
in what you call these degenerate days. 
One of the greatest improvements of all 
is that we no longer have so much home 
life as in the good old days, which, by the 
way, were terrible.”” He indicated two 
men teeing off—Charlie Godwin and his 
20-year-old boy. “How often would 
you have seen that sort of thing in the 
good old days when sons always arose 
and usually kept silent in the disquieting 
presence of their parents, and addressed 
them in their letters as ‘Honored Sir'?”’ 

“Oh, I admit that there was less 
frankness and friendliness. They sel- 
dom used to play games together.” 

“No,” said Caldwell, “it would have 
made them horribly self-conscious. It 
is true that not many people now very 
often enjoy a Quiet Evening at Home in 
the Family Circle. But who ever did— 
very often?” 

I merely smiled knowingly and told 
him that, as an old bachelor, he had 
never had a wife or a home. 

“For the modern wife, full of spirit 
and education,”’ he went on imperturb- 
ably, “domesticity must be deadly. 
Imprisoned all day in the workhouse 
called home and manacled all evening to 
a yawning domesticated animal. No 
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wonder they are rebelling in such num- 
bers against domestic bliss! They know 
what’s good for them. Boredom is not 
good for anybody. It poisons the sys- 
tem, prevents sleep, and interferes with 
usefulness the next day.” 

“All the same,”’ I rejoined hotly, “our 
grandmothers stood it—I mean, they 
enjoyed their homes.” 

Caldwell laughed. ‘Don’t correct 
yourself! Our forbearing forebears of 
both sexes stood it—not because they 
wanted to but because they had to. 
Most of them had no place to go but 
home. The dear old-fashioned life was 
a necessary nuisance. It is still a nui- 
sance, but is no longer so necessary.” 

“But we've got to keep the home,” I 
declared vehemently. ‘The family is 
the fundamental institution of society.” 
I had learned that at college. 

“All right, then, you’ve got to keep it 
interesting.” 

“Interesting? The home?” 

“Well, don’t look at me as if I were a 
dangerous radical,”’ he cried; “it won’t 
destroy the home to make it agreeable. 
Do you know the Du Mauriers?”’ (The 
Du Mauriers are a large and rather too 
brilliant family, of French extraction, 
who cling to their curious Gallic tradition 
of sticking together, three generations 
of them all in one house.) ‘They even 
enjoy breakfasting together.” 

“Breakfast?” I asked, laughing; “do 
you expect me to believe that?”’ 

“But they do,” Caldwell insisted; 
“instead of hurrying away from break- 
fast for fear of being late for business, the 
Du Mauriers hurry to it, for fear of miss- 
ing some of the fun.” 

“Fun,” I asked, 
What fun?” 


“at breakfast? 
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“Oh, just the talk and banter and 
laughter and smoking together over the 
second cup of coffee. All three genera- 
tions of both sexes talk and smoke a 
good deal.”’ 

I reminded Caldwell of an old friend of 
ours who once remarked to his wife at 
the conclusion of a week-end party: 
“Nellie, never invite those people again. 
They talk at breakfast.” 

Caldwell smiled. ‘Yes, that’s one of 
the absurd traditions about home life 
cherished by people who pride them- 
selves on being reserved because they 
don’t know how to talk. But the Du 
Mauriers hunt up new stories, just as 
they do old wine, to bring to the table, 
knowing how much such things will be 
appreciated by people of humor, intelli- 
gence, and cultivated palates. It is 
their family custom. In fact I might 
say that it has now become instinctive 
with them, this thing of being civilized 
in that relic of barbarism called the fam- 
ily. They treat one another with as 
much deference and consideration as if 
they were casual acquaintances instead 
of beloved brethren. They listen and do 
not interrupt, even when they disagree 
or are not particularly entranced.”’ 

“They are people of leisure,”’ I said, 
“and can afford to make a graceful art of 
living.” 

“Not at all,” said Caldwell. ‘They 
have very little money and less leisure 
than you have. They all work like the 
devil, even the old maids.” 

“But see here,’”’ I said, “you and I 
know that when people get too well ac- 
quainted—I mean, when they get used 
to having each other around they’re not 
so keen all the time—”’ 

“You mean,” Caldwell interrupted, 
“how is it possible for the Du Mauriers 
to enjoy being together so much? Well, 
it’s because they are apart so much. 
With or without the other causes of con- 
geniality, that tells the whole story. 
They are always going away, therefore 
they are always glad to come back. 
They are great travelers and great gad- 
abouts. They come home to the family 
refreshed and rejoicing, teeming not only 
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with old affection but with new impres- 
sions, which they share as generously as 
some families lavish costly presents. 
Affluence of that sort is always increased 
by being shared. 

“Nobody,” Caldwell went on, “can 
stand seeing too much of anybody. 
Mating is natural, but the home, as we 
idealistically conceive it, is not natural. 
It is an artificial arrangement, founded 
on feudalism. It was made for mutual 
protection, not mutual esteem. Every- 
thing else has changed since then, from 
medication to transportation, but we 
still try to hang on to our archaic no- 
tions about ‘the home’ and so produce 
mutual boredom which breeds the most 
unfortunate kind of contempt.” 

“You oughtn’t to say such things,” 
I protested. 

“] know. I ought to shut my eyes 
and sentimentalize about the blessed 
joys of domesticity and the sacredness of 
the home while all our young people find 
it increasingly abhorrent. Yet it we are 
going to redeem the home and save the 
family, we'll have to debunk the one and 
civilize the other. Why not? There is 
nothing inherently abhorrent in the idea 
of the family as a basis for social inter- 
course. Consanguinity in itself does 
not prevent congeniality. It is because 
we have tried to fit ourselves into the 
home instead of making the home fit us. 
It’s nothing against human nature to try 
to render human institutions worthy of 
it. 

“But, of course,” he added, ‘“ people 
like you always think that people like 
me are trying to destroy marriage and 
the home merely because we are trying 
to salvage them. Simply because ‘it is 
not good for man to be alone,’ that does 
not mean that it is good for man and 
wife to be alone either. Or parents and 
children. We are all gregarious.” 

“You mean we all need human com- 
panionship, just as we all need food, but 
too much of any one kind can make us 
sick? We need a balanced diet?” 

“Ah, you've got the idea,”’ said Cald- 
well. “That is the chief trouble with 
family life.” 
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Crocodiles 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (July 28, ’28) 


Delia J. Akeley 


N remote places in Africa where croc- 
odiles have been practically undis- 
turbed by guns, they crawl out of 

the water during the heat of the day to 
sun themselves. Often, when the bar is 
too narrow to accommodate their num- 
bers, these ferocious creatures crawl on 
top of one another and lie like logs of 
wood cast up by the flood. Those at the 
bottom are sometimes completely buried 
beneath the others. At the slightest 
suspicion of danger the mass of mon- 
sters is quickly galvanized into action, 
and as they snap and struggle and plunge 
to safety the water is churned into foam 
with the violent lashing of their long 
tails. 

It is only a few moments, however, 
before eye knobs begin to appear on the 
surface of the water. Satisfied that the 
danger is past they swim back to the bar 
and cautiously raise their grotesque and 
horrible heads. Crawling out on land, 
they run with unbelievable speed on 
short, thick, scaly legs to reach their fa- 
vorite place in the sunshine. It is then 
that they look like armored dragons of a 
long-forgotten past. 

Like turtles and lizards and snakes, 
the crocodile lays eggs. With crocodile 
wisdom, the female chooses a nice sunny 
spot on a sand bar, where she buries 45 
or 50 eggs in a hole. Without further 
concern for the next generations of sau- 
rians, she goes about her crocodile busi- 
ness and leaves her eggs in this mar- 
velous incubator, to be hatched by the 
ardent rays of the tropical sun. If a 
baby crocodile were to meet its own 
mother on a sand bar it would not 
recognize her. 

Fortunately, many of the nests are 
destroyed before the little crocks are 
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ready to leave the shell. The Varanus 
—monitor—lizards, pythons and mon- 
gooses have a passion for crocodile eggs 
and rob many nests. Mischievous mon- 
keys also destroy many nests; I have 
often seen young monkeys flipping the 
eggs about on the sand, playing with 
them exactly as kittens play with a ball 
of yarn. 

As soon as the tiny crocks that have 
escaped the monkeys and lizards, or the 
heavy hoof of some animal coming to 
drink, are ready to leave the shell, they 
push their way up through the hot sand. 
From the moment they see the light they 
are extremly active and independent, for 
they must fend for themselves. With 
the wisdom of an adult, the infant crock 
makes a bee line for the water. I have 
often tried to block the path of the little 
black creatures, but have never found 
one that I could force to run in the oppo- 
site direction from the water. The rea- 
son for this instinctive caution is, per- 
haps, that herons and other big birds 
feast upon them. I have seen cranes, 
herons and ibises standing guard over a 
crocodile nest for hours. They cocked 
their heads to listen, just as robins do 
when looking for worms in a lawn. At 
the right moment they thrust their long 
bills into the sand, and, bringing forth 
their wriggling prize, gulped it down 
with as much relish as they did a fish. 

Crocodiles live on fish, eels, turtles, 
otter and other forms of life. Their 
enemies are few and their food seems to 
walk into their very jaws. It is only 
necessary for them to lie like a log under 
the dark brown water, close to the bank, 
and when: an animal stoops to drink, 
grasp it by the nose and drag it into the 
water, keeping it below the surface, 
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where it is helpless; the animals drown 
and then can be devoured at the croco- 


dile’s leisure. When they attack large 
animals like the buffalo or a rhino, a 
mighty struggle sometimes ensues. I 
have often come across places where the 
trampled earth and the bloodstains on 
the bushes bore testimony to a fierce 
struggle between the four-footed gladi- 
ators of land and water. Sometimes all 
that was left to tell of the tragedy were 
the deep furrows in the earth leading 
straight into the water where, foot by 
foot and inch by inch, the powerful ar- 
mored monster had dragged his strug- 
gling victim down. 

The casualties from crocodiles are 
greatest among native women and chil- 
dren, and although these tragedies occur 
all too frequently in districts where croc- 
odiles are numerous, the natives never 
seem to try to avoid them. They will 
enter the water to bathe, fill their water 
jars, or walk into a stream to wash their 
vegetables as casually as if they never 
heard of man-eating crocodiles. The 
great majority of natives wear special 
charms which they implicitly believe 
will protect them against crocodiles. 
From time to time the owner of such a 
charm must visit the witch doctor and 
contribute a substantial gift to have its 
powers rejuvenated. If the wearer of a 
charm is taken by a crocodile, the witch 
doctor exonerates himself and increases 
his trade by declaring that the owner 
failed to visit him and propitiate the 
fetish. 

Of the two fatalities which occurred in 
the ranks of our black followers on our 
expedition of 1909-11, one was caused by 
a crocodile. 

One day when we were walking near a 
river, Mr. Akeley shot a huge crocodile 
which was asleep on the opposite shore. 
Without consulting us, two of our por- 
ters challenged each other for a race 
across the stream to retrieve the monster, 
and before we realized what was hap- 
pening, had cast off their clothes and, 
with laughter and yells, plunged in. 

One of the men, a strong swimmer, 
soon reached the opposite bank and, 
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climbing up, straddled the dead croco- 
dile. Wildly elated over his victory, the 
boy slapped the back of the monster and 
shouted facetious remarks to his com- 
panion who was exerting his utmost 
strength to reach the shore. 

Although we had given them all the 
protection we could by shooting into the 
water, when the swimmer neared the 
goal we suddenly, to our horror, saw him 
throw up his hands, clutch wildly at the 
air, and, with a haunting, bloodcurdling 
shriek that ended in a gurgle, disappear 
beneath the water. In an instant there 
was not so much as a ripple to tell that 
the man had been swept into eternity. 

The problem of rescuing the other boy 
presented itself. There were no dugout 
canoes there on the upper Tana, and a 
raft seemed to be our only solution. 
The placidity with which the object of 
our anxiety sat on the opposite bank and 
dangled his feet in the crocodile-infested 
water and watched our frantic efforts 
was unnerving. We could not make up 
our minds whether he was an utter im- 
becile or bore a charmed life. 

We were forced, however, to believe 
the latter, for as Mr. Akeley was giving 
instructions about cutting trees, he sud- 
denly stood up, heaved the dead croco- 
dile into the water, and plunged after it. 
Ignoring our horrified cries to turn back 
he reached the body of the monster, and 
guiding it with one hand, swam leisurely 
across the exact spot where his compan- 
ion had so recently disappeared. To 
surround him with a barrage of bullets, 
which we instantly did, and pray for his 
safety was all we could do. 

With all the native’s pride in being the 
center of attraction, the boy swam slow- 
ly; deliberately he loosed his hold on the 
crocodile and let it float away, then 
caught up with it to show his prowess. 
When he finally touched the bank, Mr. 
Akeley, exasperated beyond endurance 
by his foolhardiness, shook him violent- 
ly. When it was over the boy, still smil- 
ing, pointed proudly to his fetishes—a 
number of tiny antelope horns, and as- 
sured us that he was safe from all croco- 
diles when he wore his dowa—medicine. 
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Making Justice Less Expensive 


Condensed from The American Mercury (July, ’28) 


H. H. Sawyer 


UR laws and methods of legal 
procedure are made with a view 
to settling controversies wherein 
expert counsel is employed on both sides. 
For this purpose the machinery is ad- 
mirable. But for purposes of settling 
small claims and differences between 
parties that machinery is too rigid, too 
expensive, and too technical to function. 
To compel people with small differences 
to submit to technical legal defenses that 
often are raised for no other purpose 
than to wear them out, is a practical 
denial of justice to the poor. 

Out of the growing sentiment for re- 
form and simplification of court proce- 
dure have grown such innovations as 
settling estates by trust companies, ad- 
justing industrial accident cases by com- 
missioners under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, and boards of arbitration for 
disputes formerly triable only at law. 
Not the least important of these simplifi- 
cations is the mult?plication of small- 
debtors courts and conciliation courts. 

The new courts are of two kinds: con- 
ciliation courts, in which settlements are 
based solely upon an agreement of the 
parties, without which agreement there 
is no settlement; and small-claims courts, 
in which there is a hearing before a 
judge and an arbitrary judgment en- 
tered. Both kinds have the advantage 
of a speedy, non-technical and inexpen- 
sive hearing on small claimsof every kind. 
Conciliation has the advantage of per- 
suading the parties to reconcile their own 
differences and part friends; small- 
claims courts have the advantage of 
compelling a stubborn person to pay 
what seems rightfully due. Perhaps the 
ideal would be a combination of the two, 
first attempting conciliation, and then, 
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if this failed, entering a judgment with 
the right of appeal. 

The history of these small-claims 
courts goes back to Europe. Something 
of their kind is in vogue in many Euro- 
pean countries. In Norway about 75 
percent of all litigation is settled in con- 
ciliation tribunals, while in Denmark 
settlements run up to about 90 percent 
of the total litigation. 

The beginning in America was made in 
Cleveland about 16 years ago, when a 
wise clerk of the municipal court began, 
without any legal authority, to call in 
disputants in small cases by telephone 
and sit down with them and adjust their 
differences, if possible, before any suit 
was filed. His plan proved so feasible 
that a small-claims court was established 
by court order. This court is now han- 
dling about 16,000 cases annually and is 
probably the most successful in America. 

In 1915 Minneapolis established a 
small-claims court. There are now 
more than 100 cities in the United States 
that have some kind of small-debtor 
courts, and the States of Connecticut, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin have State-wide laws permitting any 
community to establish one. The new 
form of court is specially adapted to 
cities, as in rural communities justice of 
the peace courts accomplish much the 
same thing. 

In my own State, Iowa, a conciliation 
court was organized in Des Moines in 
1927. No ordinary claim under $100 
can now be brought in the regular courts 
until an effort in good faith has-been 
made to conciliate, and a certificate to 
this effect has been furnished by the con- 
ciliator. The charge for a case is $1, and 
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this charge covers the actual cost in most 


cases. When it is remembered that the 
total time consumed in conciliation, in- 
cluding the time of the conciliator, clerk 
and all others concerned, is on the aver- 
age less than 30 minutes, this low cost is 
understandable. 

But more important than the expense 
are the technicalities, uncertainties and 
delays of the old way which the new 
avoids. Very commonly in small cases 
one party is able to hire a lawyer and the 
other is not. A defending lawyer may, 
by filing technical motions, demanding a 
jury trial, requiring bonds, etc., so in- 
volve a poor litigant in a maze, that he 
is compelled to employ a lawyer or drop 
the case. 

Many small disputes arise over a mis- 
understanding of the law. When its 
provisions are pointed out to the parties 
they have no difficulty in agreeing. The 
conciliator (who should be a lawyer) 
after hearing both sides of a case, can 
advise the parties about the law better 
than any lawyer could after hearing only 
one side of it. Many lawsuits are com- 
menced simply because a lawyer’s client 
has not told his lawyer the whole story. 
Acting upon what he has been told, the 
lawyer commences what seems to be a 
very meritorious suit, but when he hears 
the other side he knows at once that he 
has no case at all. It is then too late. 

Provision is made in this conciliation 
court that any defendant who may owe a 
number of claims may come into court 
and list all hisdebts. His creditors then 
come together at one hearing, and an at- 
tempt is made to settle all his debts by 
regular payments into court each pay 
day, this amount to be prorated among 
hiscreditors. Thus if a poor man owesa 
grocery bill, a doctor’s bill, rent, coal, 
and hospital bills, and his creditors are 
each demanding more than he can pay, 
they will be notified by the court of a 
hearing... None of them alone would 
accept $1 each pay day, but when all are 
together with the conciliator, and it is 
shown that the man can pay no more, 
they will usually agree to accept their 
shares. 





Everything said or done at the con- 
ciliation hearing is confidential and there 
is no record made, and nothing said or 
done can be used afterward if the case is 
tried. At the hearing the conciliator 
sits down at the head of a table with the 
parties on either side and asks the claim- 
ant to state his case first. Then comes 
the defendant, and then the conciliator 
asks such questions as will make the dis- 
pute clear. Finally, he summarizes the 
law applicable to the case, and when he 
has reached what seems to him an oppor- 
tune time he suggests a fair settlement. 
In a very large proportion of the cases 
the parties acquiesce at once. 

Often the only difference between 
them is an erroneous notion of the law. 
One woman thought that because she 
had married and changed her name a 
former store bill could not be collected 
from her. A man said that his opponent 
could not prove damages in an automo- 
bile accident because he had seen it 
through the windshield, and he (the de- 
fendant) had been told that one could 
not testify in court to anything that had 
been seen through glass. When put 
right in these misconceptions they paid 
at once. 

Perhaps the best feature of the con- 
ciliation courts is that the parties seldom 
grow bitter as they do in lawsuits; even 
when they come in hostile they usually 
go away friends. When they find that 
they have not been brought to trial, but 
that it is merely a private hearing to talk 
it over and agree on a fair settlement, 
they fall at once into a conciliatory 
mood, and are commonly ready to go 
half way or more to have the dispute 
adjusted. When they reach an agree- 
ment, they have a feeling that, having 
made it voluntarily, they must abide 
by it. 

The Des Moines court has been in 
operation less than a year—too short a 
time for any final judgment of its success 
or failure. But each month has shown 
an increase in the number of cases. In 
the course of time the court will un- 
doubtedly handle more cases than any 
other court of the city. 
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The Show-Off Child 


Condensed from The Delineator 


Winthrop D. Lane 


older brother, amuse the family. 

He had been away for three days 
and was telling what he had seen, imi- 
tating a few faces—giving us a trave- 
logue. Barbara had been the center of 
attention while he was away, and she 
hated to resign her place in the spot light 
now. So she grew, each moment, more 
dejected. Suddenly she walked into the 
dining room, where she climbed up into 
her seat at theempty table. ‘“‘ Mother,” 
she called, “come here quick. I have 
something very important to tell you.” 

When her mother reached the dining 
room, Barbara said in solemn tones: 
“Mother, J like spinach. Really I do, 
mother. I Jike it. And I’m always 
going to eat it after this.” 

Now, actually, Barbara disliked spin- 
ach strongly. But she could not stand 
seeing David getting all the attention. 
So she hit upon the brilliant idea of an- 
nouncing a right-about-face in regard to 
that despised article of food. Her trick 
could not have been more successful. 
“Oh, do you?”’—her mother clapped her 
hands. “I’m so glad. Let’s go in and 
tell the family.” 

Barbara only did what all children do. 
Children love attention. They seek it 
eagerly, naturally. The child who likes 
the spot light is normal. Indeed, his 
desire for attention is closely related to 
his impulse for achievement. The im- 
pulse for achievement is, of course, part 
of the ego instinct. The child’s claim 
for attention is merely part of that. He 
likes to pull strings and see people jump; 
he likes to start forces and watch results. 
All of this is unconscious, yet an essential 
part of his personality. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
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B event was watching David, her 


children have few ways, in comparison 
with adults, in which they can obtain 
achievement or make themselves felt. 

But the desire for attention can be 
carried too far. It can be carried so far 
that children become nuisances. Why 
do some children nag? Why do others 
run to their parents all the time for 
praise or for other forms of notice? 
There are whiners and wheedlers—chil- 
dren who seem trained to attract atten- 
tion. Then there are children who are 
always up to naughty tricks, apparently 
just to get people to look at them. The 
desire for attention can express itself in 
many ways. Some of these ways are 
symptoms that the child’s adjustment to 
his world is not quite right. 

Children learn to attract attention, of 
course, at an early age. They learn it, 
indeed, in the cradle. One of the first 
acts of the baby is to cry when it is un- 
comfortable or when it drops its rattle. 
The cry usually brings relief. Thus, a 
tendency is established, the tendency 
of crying-relief. It is easy to encourage 
this tendency, but it ought to be dis- 
couraged. A little firm refusal to be 
dominated by the child is a good thing. 

Did you ever stop to think that chil- 
dren can be taught to attract attention? 
Suppose we try to teach a child to cry for 
two hours for a piece of candy. Prof. 
John Morgan suggests a little experi- 
ment. 

First, we show the child the candy. 
When he reaches for it, we withdraw it. 
The child cries, and we give him the 
candy; he now knows that crying is a 
useful means of getting candy. The 
next time we hold the candy a little 
longer, making him cry a little longer. 
Sowe goon. At the end of our experi- 
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ments we shall have taught the child 
to cry for two hours for a piece of 
candy. 

Preposterous as this sounds, it is not 
at all unlike the way many parents bring 
up their children, although they do not 


realize that they doit. But they let the 
child cry; they allow situations to arise 
in which the child matches his wits 
against his mother’s listlessness, her 
indifference, her preoccupation. The 
child discovers that obstreperous con- 
duct brings results. Children who coax 
are often treated in the same way. Asa 
consequence, whenever you see a child 
who sulks, kicks, screams or goes into a 
tantrum in order to get what he wants, 
you may be sure that somewhere in that 
child’s environment is a person who can 
be brought to terms by such tactics. 

The other day Bessie Fallon, alittle girl 
who lives near me, was playing by herself 
nearatenniscourt. She slipped and fell, 
but two men, engrossed in their game, 
did not notice her; she looked to them 
for sympathy, but got none. She then 
arose and started for the house. The 
child was not hurt; not only did she not 
cry, but she stopped to finger a flower on 
the way. When within ten feet of her 
front door, however, she suddenly stood 
still and began tocry. She howled lus- 
tily. Her mother came out, picked the 
girl up and, kissing the spot indicated by 
Bessie’s gestures, carried her into the 
house. Bessie had got the attention she 
planned. 

There is another type of manufactured 
attention-getter. Parents who persist 
in responding with the same amazement, 
horror, surprise, shock, anger or other 
emotion, when their children perform 
irritating little tricks, or do forbidden 
things, have only themselves to thank if 
their children keep up such conduct. 
They are gratifying that child’s desire to 
do something that produces a result. 

Attention-getting tricks may be symp- 
toms of something serious in the child’s 
life. There are two reasons why un- 
happy children thrust themselves into 





the limelight. One is that the child 
hasn’t enough to do, and the other is 
that he is not sure whether the people 
around him love him as much as he 
would like to have them. Both require 
careful handling; parents ought to be 
able to read the signs. The child does 
not know what he is doing; he merely 
wants attention. 

For the troubles of children with too 
little to do, the remedy is to give them 
plenty to do. They need the stimula- 
tion of successful achievement and of 
feeling that they are, in some way, able 
to manage and control things within 
their environment. That is why simple 
toys—plastic materials and things that 
the child can easily manipulate—are 
best for very young children. Watch 
your small child push his finger through 
a piece of bread at the table and become 
elated, and you will see how easily the 
creative impulse in a child can be 
aroused. 

The child who is agreeably occupied is 
not a seeke, for attention—he is already 
enjoying himself. But let time begin to 
hang heavy on his hands, and he will be- 
come mischievous. 

The other thing that makes the un- 
happy child seek attention is feeling un- 
loved. A child gets this feeling in all 
sorts of ways. He gets it from scoldings 
and punishments, from threats, from 
prohibitions. He thinks that a person 
scolded is a person disliked; to him a 
reprimand is a rebuff. 

But there are more important situa- 
tions in which the child gets the idea 
that he is not loved. One of these is 
when the parents are worried; he merely 
knows that something is interrupting the 
calm flow of affection in his direction. 

The desire for attention, we must re- 
member, is perfectly normal. Like 
many things in life, it is disturbing only 
when carried to an extreme. Then, of 
course, it becomes a symptom of some- 
thing wrong, and the intelligent parent 
will find the cause, if possible, and re- 
move it. 
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Putting the Midnight Sun to Work 


Condensed from The American Magazine (August, ’28) 


Barrett Willoughby 


T Sitka, one summer day, I was 
walking with Dr. C. C. George- 
son, the plant wizard of Alaska. 

We made our way through a field of 
knee-high strawberries. I plucked one, 
too large for me to encircle it with fore- 
fingerandthumb. Firm, cool, delicious, 
it melted in my mouth. 

We halted beside pea vines eight feet 
tall and heavy with plump, six-inch‘pods, 
containing peas that were sweet and ten- 
der. Where peas ended, potatoes be- 
gan. ‘This variety yields splendid har- 
vests 60 miles beyond the Arctic Circle,” 
remarked the doctor. 

It was in 1898 that Dr. Georgeson was 
sent into the North to see what could 
be done toward developing homegrown 
products for Alaskan settlers. One of 
the world’s great experts in cross-breed- 
ing, he has thrown the best of his energy 
into evolving plants and cattle suited to 
conditions there. 

Way back in 1900, at Washington, 
D. C., Georgeson appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture. The chair- 
man recognized in him the man who had 
been working for weeks trying to get 
Alaska’s annual appropriation for agri- 
culture raised to $15,000. “It’s no 
use,” he said quickly. ‘‘ Your appropri- 
ation is $12,000 a year, and we're not 
going to allow you another cent.” In 
those gold-mad days, who cared what 
Alaskan ground produced if it was not 
gold! 

“ All I want now is a chance to tell you 
the truth about Alaska,”’ said Georgeson. 

“But we already know all about Alas- 
ka,”’ declared the chairman. 

“Mr. Chairman”—a member from 
Kansas broke in—“you may know all 
about it; but J don’t.” 
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A few minutes later Georgeson was 
challenging attention by stating that the 
gold country had agricultural possibili- 
ties of more intrinsic value than all its 
mineral wealth. And then what a land he 
described to them! A sunny, summer- 
land, with wild raspberries reddening 
from the southern boundary to the 
Yukon; wild strawberries sweetening in 
the shadow of glaciers; wild currants a 
hundred miles above the Circle. Anda 
midnight sun, during growing time, 
working 24 hours a day, making the 
whole section a veritable hot-house. He 
spoke of the surf-drenched coast line, 
where ducks fattened on wild rice that 
tapped a man’s shoulder; the Kenai Pen- 
insula above the 60th parallel, where 
wild hay grew eight feet tall; the Tanana 
valley, farther north, a-sway with native 
redtop reaching the height of a bull 
moose’s head; fertile land that could be 
brought under cultivation and made to 
produce food for millions of people. 

He told of the 22 kinds of native 
grasses in Alaska, of 16 varieties of wild 
berries, of 270 species of wild flowers. 
The committee decided that, after all, 
$15,000 a year was not too much to allow 
a man who was working out the agricul- 
tural destiny of such an empire—an em- 
pire 13 times larger than the State of 
New York, and three times the size of 
the German Empire. 

Today, miners operating dredges in 
the Tanana and Yukon valleys pause in 
their labors to shout greetings to farmers 
hauling loads of northern wheat to the 
flour mill operating near Fairbanks. 
Today, ‘‘ Alaska grown” is a phrase seen 
on advertising placards as far south as 
Seattle, and the berries and vegetables 
so labeled command the highest market 
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price, because of their rare quality and 
of their surpassing flavor. 

“On my first trip up here,” Dr. 
Georgeson told me, “they all looked on 
me and my mission with pity and deri- 
sion. I recall passing a group of miners 
in Juneau. One of them nudged an- 
other and pointed at me: ‘Hey, boys, 
pipe the Alaska farmer! Ho! Ho! 
Ho!’ Their hilarious scorn followed me 
down the street.” 

The tourist of today exclaims with 
wonder at Alaskan triumphs of horti- 
culture. I have seen fields where men 
were gathering cabbages weighing 15 to 
20 pounds each. One, unusually large, 
completely filled a wheelbarrow. Cel- 
ery, lettuce, and cauliflower all grown on 
the same generous scale, and the rhu- 
barb has stalks as large around as my 
arm. 

The doctor asserts that the Territory 
is the greatest berry country in the 
world, and I can well believe it. Rasp- 
berries grow as large as walnuts. Per- 
haps Dr. Georgeson’s finest creation is 
the Alaska strawberry, eight of which 
have been known to fill a quart basket. 
They are almost devoid of acidity and 
will bear shipping long distances. Their 
fragrance is such that half a dozen will 
scent a room. It took 25 years of pa- 
tient experimenting with more than 12,- 
000 varieties of hybrids to evolve the 
present delicious berry, which thrives as 
far north as the Arctic Circle. 

It was eight years before Dr. George- 
son found apples that would ripen. Po- 
tatoes form Alaska’s most important 
crop today, especially in the interior, 
where high freight rates double the price 
of imported vegetables. Through years 
of experimenting with some 1500 varie- 
ties, Dr. Georgeson has evolved 170 
kinds of potatoes suited to Alaska. In 
the Matanuska Valley farms have pro- 
duced 11 tons to the acre. 

Because of the greatly varying climat- 
ic conditions, the four experimental sta- 
tions are situated in widely divergent 
regions. The Fairbanks station spe- 
cializes in the growing of grains. The 
record yield of wheat is 41 bushels to the 
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acre; of oats, 79 bushels. This in a re- 
gion with scarcely a hundred frost-free 
days in a year! 

Every variety of barley, wheat and 
oats raised there is a special creation 
evolved by Dr. Georgeson and his staff. 
All parts of the world have been drawn 
upon to furnish grains for these experi- 
ments. Alaskan barley, for instance, 
had its origin on a plateau 11,000 feet up 
in the Himalaya Mountains. This is 
the process of moulding nature to an 
agronomist’s will: 

At a time when the barley is about to 
blossom delicate instruments are used to 
open a single budding grain. The pollen 
is removed, and pollen from another se- 
lected variety, similarly taken, is intro- 
duced to fertilize the pistil of the flower. 
This operation succeeds only if it is per- 
formed exactly at the right time and in 
the right manner. If a success, it re- 
sults in just one kernel which partakes of 
the character of both parents. This 
single grain is planted the following 
spring, and its growth watched with 
affectionate solicitude. Its yield is a 
new creation, and one which can be per- 
petuated. 

“The Alaskan farmer,’’ Dr. Georgeson 
told me, “has, perhaps, an easier time 
than any other farmer on the globe, once 
he is established. As yet there are no 
insect pests and potato bugs in the coun- 
try. Nor is the virgin ground naturally 
weedy. By the end of May the farmer 
must have his grain in and his potatoes 
planted. He can leave his farm and 
with a serene mind go off to work in the 
mines, do road work, or put up salmon 
for himself or for the market. In Au- 
gust he comes home to harvest. By the 
end of September, his crops are disposed 
of, and he can again turn his attention to 
other matters. 

“We Alaskans are but making a be- 
ginning in agriculture. My heart is 
glad because I have been permitted to 
have at least a part in the important 
work of preparing for that time when 
Alaska’s valleys will be peopled with 
millions of hardy, prosperous home- 
makers.” 
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Indian Bureau Brutality 


Condensed from Plain Talk (August, ’28) 


Hon. James A. Frear 


realize that today, under the 

maladministration of the Indian 
Bureau, the majority of Indians are 
being appallingly treated. In no other 
civilized country is an intelligent, well- 
behaved people kept in such complete 
subjugation of person and property as 
are some 225,000 Indians under our dis- 
graceful departmental despotism which 
deliberately degrades them to a virtual 
state of peonage. 

Tens of thousands of these Indians are 
well educated and highly intelligent. 
During the World War, thousands of 
Indians volunteered and fought side by 
side with their white brothers. Because 
of this, Congress gave to all Indians full 
citizenship. 

Under the Jaw, then, Indians are en- 
titled to every right guaranteed by the 
Constitution but, under the arbitrary 
decrees of the Indian Bureau,’ no less 
than 225,000 Indians are declared “‘in- 
competent’”’ and are denied both pos- 
session of their property and enjoyment 
of fundamental civil liberties. 

Indeed, the Indian Bureau holds itself 
above the law and, in the disposition of 
property belonging to “incompetent” 
Indians, considers that its acts are not 
reviewable by the courts. More than 
$90,000,000 in cash and securities and 
more than $1,600,000,000 in land and 
personal property belonging to Indians, 
are under the exclusive control of the 
Indian Bureau, while the owners are 
denied any voice in its disposal. In 
consequence, the property of Indians has 
literally been looted to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Many individual charges of injustice 
in dealing with property rights have been 
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brought against the Indian Bureau. 
Perhaps the most notorious in recent 
years was the case of Jackson Barnett, 
an old, feeble-minded, Oklahoman In- 
dian who had become a millionaire over- 
night through discovery of oil on his 
property. From sworn evidence in 
court proceedings, it appears that a 
white widow of a certain repute got Bar- 
nett drunk, took him into Kansas, mar- 
ried him while he was still intoxicated 
and then, it was charged, employed an 
attorney to negotiate with the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Indian Bureau to 
divide Barnett’s estate of $1,100,000 
equally between his wife and a Baptist 
mission school. According to the record, 
$50,000 was paid in this case to a man 
described as a close friend of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Charles H. 
Burke. This case was so raw that the 
Department of Justice intervened and 
the entire proceeding was set aside. 

A recent act, sponsored by the Indian 
Bureau and passed by Congress, took 
away from the Flathead Indians a power 
site valued at $100,000,000. The bill 
was finally amended by Congress, but in 
a hearing before the Senate Indian Af- 
fairs Committee Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler said to Edgar B. Merrit, Assist- 
ant Indian Commissioner: 

“You have a department that is sup- 
posed to be acting as guardian of the 
Indians, but instead you have stood si- 
lently by and seen the resources of the 
Indian demolished. That is what has 
happened on the Flathead reservation in 
Montana, and I challenge anybody to 
show me where the Indian Bureau has 
made a protest when the Indians were 
robbed out there. Every provision of 
the treaty that was entered into in 1855 
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was broken by Congress and neither Mr. 
Burke (Commissioner) nor yourself 
ever came and protested.” 

In other instances, the Indian Bureau 
uses tribal funds to build bridges and 
roads which are used almost exclusively 
by white tourists. Glaring examples 


are the Lees Ferry ‘Navajo bridge”’ 
across the Colorado River and the “ Pima 
bridge” across the Gila River on the 
automobile trail from Tucson to Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

One hundred thousand dollars was 
charged to the tribal funds of the Navajo 
Indians for the Lees Ferry bridge, which, 
it was said, would “facilitate their com- 
munication with the whites and assist 
them in their progress to a more ad- 
vanced civilization.” Actually no IJn- 
dian lives within 25 miles of the bridge 
site. The bridge is intended purely for 
the benefit of tourists who visit the 
Grand Canyon. To make the swindle 
worse, the Navajo reservation is badly 
in need of funds for health and education. 

The Pima bridge stretches across the 
dry bed of the Gila River. Water rarely 
flows in the Gila River and it is possible 
to ford the river bed with automobiles 
for 360 days in the year. The Pima 
bridge is part of the direct tourist line 
from Phoenix to Tucson and benefits no 
one except tourists and the business in- 
terests of these two cities. The Indians 
continue to cross on the ford they have used 
for centuries. The Pima Indians are 
very poor; yet the tourist bridge is 
charged against their tribal funds. 

Two years ago the Indian Bureau sup- 
ported a bill which would have thrown 
open to entry 22,000,000 acres of oil 
lands belonging to Indians on terms 
whereby the Indians were to get only a 
five percent royalty instead of the usual 
12% percent. This bill was vetoed by 
the President. Secretary Fall actually 
ordered these lands thrown open to entry 
and a scandal that would have dwarfed 
Teapot Dome was barely averted. The 
Indian Bureau favored the private oil 
interests by vigorously supporting the 
leasing bill as first presented. 

Even more serious than the wrongful 
seizure of property is the flat denial of 
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the constitutional rights of Indians. 
For some trifling infraction of arbitrary 
decrees—such as leaving a reservation 
without permission—Indians have been 
sentenced for as much as six months in 
jail by “judges” appointed by the In- 
dian agents. No such court is author- 
ized by law; yet some ten-dollar-a-month 
“‘judge”’ denies Indians the right to be 
represented by an attorney, denies them 
the right of trial by jury, and finally 
denies them the right to appeal from 
wholly illegal convictions. 

The following telegram sent by the 
Governor of Wisconsin to President 
Coolidge in 1926 speaks for itself: 

Responsible woman, whose word I believe, reports 
that Paul Moore, an Indian, charged with a misde- 
meanor, was found at Lac du Flambeau Agency 
jail, ina cell 6 by 8 feet, with clogged toilet, and with 
ball and chain fastened to his ankle. In the same 
jail were incarcerated Indian women. This condi- 
tion is abhorrent to dictates of decency. This is the 
tyranny of dark ages, terrorizing the Indian, who 
needs help more than a jail. In the name of human- 
ity I beg that that sort of thing cease. 

John J. Blaine 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

The Indian Bureau, years ago, adopt- 
ed a policy of establishing “show place” 
schools in far Western cities where, it 
was announced, by separating Indian 
children from their parents and freeing 
them from tribal customs, a “white 
man’s civilization” would speedily be 
taught. Among the tribes of the South- 
west, the cruel policy prevails of taking 
Indian children from their parents and 
sending them to schools hundreds of 
miles distant. Children as young as six 
years are taken away from their parents 
—often forcibly—and in many instances, 
are kept away from home for four years 
at atime. Thousands of children have 
been virtually kidnapped under this sys- 
tem, and parents have even been jailed 
for protesting against the outrage. 

To make it worse, these schools are 
often terribly over-crowded; the food is 
often both bad and insufficient; and san- 
itary conditions frequently are such that 
an abnormally high death rate brands 
them as being little better than juvenile 
pest houses. 

In 1926 the Luepp Boarding School on 
the Navajo reservation suffered epidem- 
ics of influenza, measles, and pneumonia. 
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there, after daily and fruitless requests to 
the superintendent for more nurses and 
medical assistance, while children were 
dying for lack of supplies, telegraphed 
directly to Indian Commissioner Burke: 

We have had an epidemic of measles and influenza 
since March 17. Four deaths and typhus suspects 
in hospital now. Dormitories and hospitals are 
foul with contagion. No sanitary measures have 
been taken in conformity with public health and 
state laws to clean up. 

Dr. Warren did not get any aid from the 
Commissioner. Instead he was rebuked 
for going over the head of the superintend- 
ent in his appeal. 

The health of the adult Indians is 
neglected in the same shameful manner. 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor of Public 
Health Administration in Columbia 
University and former Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, makes the 
following statement: 

“Outside the boundaries of Russia, 
India or China, I know of no section, 
race, or tribe which now exhibits such 
tragic neglect of the most elementary 
protection against preventable sickness 
and death as is to be found among the 
American Indians. 

“Tf ever there was a proper subject 
for a Congressional investigation, it is 
the administration of a government serv- 
ice which in the richest country in the 
world permits practical enslavement of 
person, theft of land and produce, im- 
poverishment of funds, and the virtual 
starvation of thousands of our wards, 
which, together with disease, are com- 
bining to destroy a race older than our 
own. The neglect of the health of the 
Indians is recognized by all health offi- 
cers of this country and by the informed 
medical profession as a classical example 
of governmental incompetence.” 

Incontrovertible facts amply justify 
this statement. The Indian death rate 
increased 48 percent from 1920 to 1924, 
the last year when the Federal census 
tabulations were made. The death rate 
among Indians in a registration area of 
33 states is two and one-half times the 
white death rate—and is increasing. 
The Indian tuberculosis rate is six times 
the white tuberculosis rate in the same 
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states and, for the country as a whole, 
the Indian tuberculosis rate is seven and 
one-half times the white rate. The In- 
dian death rate for infants one year old 
or under is nearly three times the mortal- 
ity rate of white infants. More than 
60,000 Indians—21 percent of all those 
under Indian Bureau control—are suf- 
fering from trachoma, a disease often 
causing blindness, and of which the chief 
contributing cause is malnutrition. 

Dr. Frances Sage Bradley, director of 
the State division of child welfare, Mon- 
tana, writes regarding conditions there 
as follows: 

‘Pathetic and hopeless is the physical 
condition of young children and the 
eagerness of the mothers for help. We 
have held what we call children’s health 
conferences on various reservations, and 
men and women have sledded their chil- 
dren 35 and 40 miles in snow on a level 
with their roofs, with the thermometer 
14 below zero, to find out how to cure 
rickets, trachoma, tuberculosis. What 
can we tell them? I want to state that 
nothing but a prompt, vigorous, baby- 
saving program can prevent the exter- 
mination of the Blackfeet. Their ma- 
ternal and infant mortality is shocking, 
and their superintendents admit that 
their seeming increase is limited to half- 
breeds. The end is inevitable.” 

Dr. C. A. Harper, State health officer 
of Wisconsin, says regarding the Indian 
tribes there: 

“The reservations are filled with the 
most prevalent contagious and infectious 
diseases; they are infecting the white 
communities, and the laws are such that 
the State health officers are not allowed 
to do anything about it.” 

I do not believe a stronger statement 
can be found than that put forth by Drs. 
Allen F. Gillihan and H. B. Schafer, ap- 
pointed by the governor to make a sur- 
vey of the conditions of the Indians of 
California. It concludes: 


Asa result of two months’ sojourn and field study 
among the Indians of northeastern California, the 
following conclusions have been reached: 

1. That the ill treatment of the Indians (of Cali- 
fornia) during the past 70 years has resulted in re- 
Goes the population from over 100,000 to about 
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2. That the Indians are now living a hand to 
mouth existence. 
fe) In houses not fit to live in. 
b) Upon land that is useless. 
(c) Without water. : 

3. That they are not receiving an education 
worthy of the name. 

4. That a great deal of sickness exists among 
them, and they are receiving absolutely no care. 

5. That they are not receiving any advice, assist- 
ance or encouragement in their business dealings 
with the outside world or in the personal side of 
their lives or in the lives and health of their families. 

Despite this shameful record of crimi- 
nal incompetence, the Indian Bureau has 
stubbornly refused to transfer its so- 
called medical service for Indians to the 
United States Public Health Service, al- 
though this was urged by a special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
in 1920, and the proposal was seconded 
by the Board of Indian Commissioners. 
The Association of United States Army 
Surgeons and the Association of State 
Health Officers also urged this transfer. 

Recently, Indian Bureau officials in 
press releases have tried to offset these 
charges of neglect, disease and poverty 
by pointing to the large per capita wealth 
among the Indians. But practically the 
entire increase in wealth is from oil wells 
in a limited district. Not five percent of 
the total number of Indians probably 
have reaped any benefit, direct or in- 
direct, from the oil wells. California 
Indians, for instance, have no more right 
to a fortune made by an Indian in Okla- 
homa than they have to the diamonds in 
the Czar’s crown. 

Unfortunately, the Indian Bureau, as 
now constituted, will not act on friendly 
suggestions for reform. This is under- 
standable in that $1,600,000,000, the 
bureau estimate of Indian property, is 
a very juicy plum to control, and $90,- 


000,000 a fine sum of money to handle 
where no responsibility exists for inter- 
est, where no board of directors can 
meddle and no judge can interfere, as in 
other cases of trusteeship and guardian- 
ship. Yet starving Indians are with us 
today. But if the states could show, as 
they surely would, that local care of In- 
dians is vastly better than the Indian 
Bureau record of neglect, then other ex- 
tensions of state supervision would fol- 
low and soon a number of Indian Bureau 
officials would be seeking new jobs. 

The time has come to demand a square 
deal for these wards of the nation who 
are being decimated by disease, neglect, 
and starvation. Not one argument can 
be advanced for the continuation of this 
cold-blooded Indian Bureau policy which 
savors of the Spanish Inquisition. We 
have had nearly a century of this bureau- 
cratic control. Expenses have grown as 
the Indians’ property has diminished 
and the bureau employes have increased 
as the Indians have decreased in number. 
Today the criminal maladministration 
of the Indian Bureau not only justifies 
but demands its abolishment and pro- 
vision for some temporary substitute 
until the Indians can be released from 
their present position of peonage. 

Fortunately, the Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee already has appropriated 
money for a survey of the conditions 
among the Indians. If the investiga- 
tion is vigorously conducted—and I be- 
lieve it will be—the facts revealed will 
shock the conscience of the American 
people and create an overwhelming pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of any constructive 
remedy suggested by Congress. 
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‘Robinson Crusoe’s Children’’ 
Condensed from Natural History (May-June, ’28) 


H. L. Shapiro 


N two remote South Sea Islands, 
Pitcairn and Norfolk, dwell the 
descendants of the notorious 

mutineers of the ‘“ Bounty.”’ With only 
intermittent contact with the outside 
world, this two-fold colony has main- 
tained its integrity for almost 140 years. 

The history of these islanders goes 
back to the 18th Century when Bligh, in 
command of the “ Bounty,” sailed from 
England to bring the widely heralded 
breadfruit of Polynesia to the West 
Indies, where it could be grown as food 
for the plantation slaves. In October, 
1788, ten months after leaving England, 
the ‘“Bounty’’ reached Tahiti. It is 
easy to imagine the delight of the sailors 
on landing at one of the pleasantest of 
the South Sea Islands, where both Na- 
ture and the natives were kind. 

After six months spent in collecting 
plants, Bligh set sail. The partings 
were melancholy, and it was with evi- 
dent reluctance that the crew set their 
sails. Early one riorning, soon after, 
the “Bounty” was in the neighborhood 
of the Friendly Islands when Captain 
Bligh was forcibly awakened by several 
armed men and discovered that he was 
the prisoner of a mutiny led by Fletcher 
Christian, the mate. He, with 18 of the 
crew who were faithful, were put adrift 
in a small boat weighted down almost to 
the gunwales. Only scanty provisions, 
consisting of 150 pounds of bread, 32 
pounds of pork, 6 quarts of rum, 6 bot- 
tles of wine, and 28 gallons of water, were 
furnished. Bligh, in his crowded, un- 
der-provisioned boat, boldly sailed for 
Batavia, and his voyage of 3000 miles, 
completed in 46 days, over uncharted 
and dangerous waters, has remained to 
the present day a classic in navigation. 
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Christian, at the head of 25 mutineers, 
now returned to Tahiti, where the men 
separated into two parties. Sixteen of 
the men remained in Tahiti. The other 
nine, anxious to be safe from a punitive 
expedition from England, left Tahiti, 
taking with them about 12 native women 
and six native men. 

Not until 1808 was it learned what 
became of them. In that year Captain 
Mayhew Folger of Boston was very 
much surprised to find himself hailed in 
English by the children of the mutineers 
when he touched at Pitcairn, which he 
believed to be uninhabited. He learned 
from the sole surviving male, John 
Adams, that on reaching Pitcairn in 1790 
the “Bounty” was destroyed so that 
there might be no defection. 

Owing to the treatment which the 
native men received at the hands of their 
white companions, they soon rebelled. 
Dissension among the sailors on account 
of the women and fighting with the na- 
tive men led to a series of horrible and 
brutal crimes, which ended in the murder 
of all the native men and all but four of 
the sailors. Of these, M’Coy discov- 
ered an intoxicating distillation and 
jumped over a cliff in a drunken frenzy. 
Quintal was murdered by Young and 
Adams in self-protection. The only 
natural death was that of Young, in 
1800, leaving Adams alone with the 
women and the children of the sailors 
with the native women. Later visitors 
described Adams as a patriarchal figure, 
fathering the whole colony, imparting 
his small store of learning and religion 
to them. 

So idyllic was the life of the Pitcairn 
Islanders after the first violence that this 
remote island served many a preacher 
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for a text on the beauties of a Chris- 


tian life. Copies still exist of a small 
Sunday School pamphlet printed early 
in the 19th Century which related the 
story for young readers. 

In 1855 the colony petitioned the 
British Government to remove them to 
Norfolk, which was being abandoned as 
a penal island, as Pitcairn had grown too 
small for theirnumbers. This was done, 
and though after a few years several 
families returned to Pitcairn, the princi- 
pal group still dwells contentedly on 
Norfolk. 

One of their most interesting contacts 
was with the New England whalers who 
swarmed in the Pacific in the middle of 
the last century. Many of the young men 
shipped on long cruises, returning with 
Yankee tricks of speech and customs. 
Frequently the captain would leave his 
wife at Pitcairn to be picked up on the 
return voyage. During such visits the 
housewives introduced many innova- 
tions, so that even at present pie is a fa- 
vorite dish. During my stay at Nor- 
folk I was the guest at a Thanksgiving 
dinner at which all the traditional dishes 
were served. 

The principal occupation is raising 
sufficient food to supplement the wild 
fruits that grow abundantly. Whaling, 
learned from the whalers, is also prac- 
ticed. For entertainment the Norfolk 
Islanders are dependent on European 
games. Tennis is a favorite sport; 
cricket, football, and horse racing are 
also popular. Checkers, cards, and 
chess find enthusiastic devotees. Dur- 
ing my visit a weekly dance and a weekly 
moving picture show were given. The 
social life is very hearty and informal. 
Moonlight picnics, garden parties, and 
other social gatherings are always hila- 
rious; a strong love of music is common. 
Most of the islanders are affiliated with 
the Church of England. 

The present. population is approxi- 
mately 600 on Norfolk and more than 
175 on Pitcairn. Many of the younger 
members of the community have, in re- 
cent years sought wider opportunities on 
the mainland, where they have married 
and settled, so that the total number of 
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living descendants of the mutineers is 
probably more than 1000. 

To the anthropologist, the chief inter- 
est of the islanders is that here is an ex- 
ample of race mixture between two con- 
trasted races. In studying race mixture 
it is always discouraging when one at- 
tempts to define ancestry precisely. 
But the Norfolk Islanders have kept rec- 
ords of marriages and births, so that I 
have been able to make genealogical 
tables which go back to the original cross, 
and determine the proportions of Tahi- 
tian and English in the population. 
There is somewhat more English 
“blood” in the present generation. In 
a small proportion of the population 
traits such as blue eyes, blond hair, and 
fair complexion are combined in one in- 
dividual. On the other hand, one finds, 
according to expectation, a number of 
individuals who are strikingly Tahitian 
in appearance. On the whole, Tahitian 
and English characters form a mosaic, 
some individuals tending toward the 
English and others toward the Tahitian. 
Heterosis or hybrid vigor, which is fre- 
quently observed in the first generation 
after the original cross, is well illustrated 
in the stature of the Norfolk Islanders. 
Early records indicate that the hybrids 
in the first generation were considerably 
taller than either Tahitian or English. 
Although this excessive stature has di- 
minished, it is still greater than that of 
the parent stocks. 

From necessity the islanders have in- 
bred from the beginning, so that now 
after five or six generations, everyone is 
related to the rest of the community. 
In some cases the degree of blood rela- 
tionship between husband and wife is 
extremely close. Yet there are no evi- 
dences of deterioration. On the con- 
trary, the Norfolk Islanders are tall, 
muscular, and healthy. That inbreed- 
ing mysteriously produces degeneracy is 
now disproven by animal experimenta- 
tion. Among these islanders we have 
another example that inbreeding in a 
sound stock is not attended by the tra- 
ditional stigmata of degeneration. One 
can only hope that this fascinating group 
may be allowed to maintain its identity. 
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Your Emotional Age 


Condensed from the Red Book Magazine (July, ’28) 


Frank Parker Stockbridge, Author of ‘“‘ Measure Your Mind” 


“ H, Mother! Be your age!” 
I glanced toward the next 
table at the sound of the cool 
but emphatic exhortation. Something 
had gone wrong with the service, and the 
plump, overfed matron seemed about 
to burst into tears. There was that 
in her expression of a spoiled child whose 
toy has been taken away. 

But there was nothing infantile in the 
manner of the calm, poised little flapper 
daughter. ‘Don’t mind Mother,” she 
said to the somewhat embarrassed 
young man with her. ‘She was raised 
é I don’t think she'll ever grow 
up. 

“What a hard-boiled little beast!" 
exclaimed my companion. 

“What a perfectly competent citizen 
of the machine age,” I rejoined. ‘‘Com- 
mend me to the modern young person 
who looks at life as it is and doesn’t 
spill her emotions all over the place. 
That girl put her finger precisely upon 
the weakest spot in our new civilization.” 

“Be your age!’”” Why, that’s what 
all the new discoveries about human 
behavior boil down to. Everbody is 
either a grown-up or a Peter Pan, who 
refuses to grow up. And we fit or we 
don’t fit into the crowded herd which 
the machine-made civilization has forced 
us into, in exact proportion as we have 
our emotions under control or not. 

The gist of the new psychology is 
this: Jf your emotional age is not that of 
maturity, you haven't grown up yet. And 
most of the grief and suffering in our pri- 
vate lives comes about through our failure 
to grow up emotionally. 

“No adult is more mature than his 
emotions,”’ says Prof. Ernest R. Groves. 
To the new-born baby there is no world 
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outside of itself. Its emotions begin 
to develop when its instinctive desires 
begin to be thwarted. And it is the 
persistence into adult life of the instinct 
of self-assertion which makes so many of 
us act as if we were still infants. It isso 
much easier to start an emotional storm 
than to keepone’s instincts under control. 

The place in the world for the emo- 
tionally self-centered person is getting 
smaller and smaller. The concentration 
of population is now making us learn 
how to live in a crowd. Civilization is, 
after all, largely a matter of manners; 
and good manners are a matter of emo- 
tional self-control. Someone has cor- 
rectly defined a gentleman as one who 
never gives offense unintentionally. It 
signifies a man who has been so trained 
in self-control from infancy that it has 
become a secondary instinct with him 
to avoid ruffling the sensibilities of other 
people. 

The successful adult life is that which 
is adjusted to the give-and-take of con- 
tacts with the crowd. And the crowd 
does not tolerate emotional manifesta- 
tions which have no other basis than 
the frustration of one individual's 
personal desires. Yet emotions, prop- 
erly controlled, are the ruling force in 
every human life. They override reason 
or logic and take control of every fiber 
of the body when given half a chance. 
They inspire men to deeds of courage 
and heroism, and they fill the prisons 
and the insane asylums. Every one 
of us has all of the emotions, in varying 
degree, waiting only to be aroused under 
sufficient stimulus. The test of whether 
we are grown-ups or Peter Pans is 
whether we express our emotions child- 
ishly or sanely, in adult fashion. 
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“T never let anybody know it when 
I get angry,”’ the head of a business 
organization once told me. ‘I get away 
as speedily as possible and go up to the 
gymnasium on the top floor. There I 
put on the boxing-gloves and fight it out 
with the trainer or a punching bag. If 
I don't do that, I am positively ill for 
two or three days after losing my 
temper.” 

What this man does is just what 
Nature intends everybody to do when 
angry—to fight. Anger, like most emo- 
tions, stimulates the ductless glands 
which pour “hormones”’ into the blood, 
stimulating the fighting muscles. But 
if there is no fight, it takes the system 
hours to eliminate the fighting hormones. 

I sometimes meet a business woman 
of my acquaintance striding through 
the park at a furious pace. “It’s a 
choice between walking off my worries 
or going to bed with a sick headache,” 
she told me. She knows how to get rid 
of her emotions. She is grown-up, 
while the woman who gives up to a sick 
headache from worry is still an infant. 
Worry, the little sister of Fear, acts 
on the ductless glands as anger does, 
except that its stimulus affects the leg 
muscles. The animal’s instinct when 
afraid is to run. Isn’t it your own im- 
pulse to pace up and down or go for a 
long walk when you are worried? 

The secret of fitness for life in this 
civilized world is in discovering ways of 
working off one’s emotions without being 
a nuisance to others, not in completely 
suppressing them. The Peter Pans 
burst into tears, have “tantrums,” 
accuse others of being to blame for their 
troubles. The man who in silence suf- 
fers wounds to his self-esteem during 
business hours, only to take it out on 
his family when he gets home, is not 
grown up, however he may seem to his 
business associates. The woman who 
simulates illness to arouse the sympathy 
of her husband is still an emotional 
infant. 

The infantile desire to be conspicuous 


manifests itself in a thousand manner- 
isms of dress, speech and conduct. The 
woman who lives beyond her husband’s 
means, the man who buys a more ex- 
pensive car than he can afford, are 
emotional infants who have carried into 
maturity the desire for adulation, per- 
haps repressed too sternly in infancy, 
perhaps too freely gratified by over- 
indulgent parents. 

Vanity, the urge to be admired or 
feared, survives from infancy in almost 
everybody, and finds expression in 
immature adults in ways which are 
sometimes foolish, sometimes dangerous. 
The boy who finds that the world will 
not take him seriously may turn killer 
merely to impress his own superiority. 
I once interviewed a prisoner awaiting 
execution in jail who sulkily refused to 
talk unless he was guaranteed a walnut 
coffin with silver handles and that his 
story would go on the front page. He 
was going to the scaffold in the public 
eye, with his self-esteem, lost since 
infancy, restored to him at last. 

Most immature adults don’t want 
to be cured. They prefer to go through 
life expressing their emotions without 
restraint. The time and place to begin 
the cure of emotional infantilism is at 
home, in the cradle. The girl who said 
that her mother had been “raised a 
pet’’ put her finger on the commonest 
cause of emotional inability in adults. 
A girl or boy who has been “raised a 
pet’’ stands a better than even chance of 
growing into a person with whom no- 
body can live happily. 

“I’m going to have two more babies,” 
a woman who was already the mother 
of a boy anda girl announced. “A flock 
of four will knock the nonsense out of 
each other, and when they grow up 
they'll know how to behave among 
their equals.” 

St. Paul expressed the same idea when 
he wrote: ‘When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became 
a man | put away childish things.” 


ee 
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An Open Letter to Mr. Coolidge 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (August, ’28) 


Corey Ford 


“President Coolidge will be able to go 
out of a morning and come back with a two, 
three, four or even five-pound trout when- 
ever he chooses, having announced in ad- 
vance just the weight he will bring home. 
It seems that H. Clay Pierce built no 
fewer than 15 ponds on the place, in which 
are to be found brook, brown and rainbow 
trout, distributed according to weight, 
which varies from one to five pounds.” 
New York World. 


Dear Mr. Coolidge, 

I suppose by the time you get this 
letter that you and Mrs. C. will be com- 
fortably settled in your log cabin at 
Cedar Island Lodge. I was awfully 
sorry you couldn’t accept Mrs. Ford’s 
and my invitation to spend a couple of 
weeks with us at our country place in 
Far Rockaway, because you would have 
liked the Jenkins who live upstairs over 
us; but I understand that would have 
cut you out of the trout fishing. Of 
course we could have arranged with the 
lobster man to leave some fresh sea-food 
every morning, but it wouldn’t have 
been quite the same thing as catching 
the fish yourself. 

From what I read in the papers, Cedar 
Island Lodge must be pretty near ideal 
for you, Cal. I understand that there 
are 15 different pools on the property, 
and each pool holds a different kind or 
weight of fish. There is just one thing 
about this arrangement that worries me, 
Cal: when a five-pound trout eats too 
much food and can’t make the weight 
any more, do they dig a six-pound pool 
for him, or just throw him away? 

Well, sir, these fish are bred in a special 
hatchery, according to the newspapers, 
and of course there is always a reserve 
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supply on hand, carefully weighed, 
sorted and recorded in a large card- 
index. Whenever you pull, say, a 
three-pound rainbow from Pool No. 8, 
you simply check it off on a little card 
and hand the memo to a Secretary, and 
he sends over to the hatchery for another 
three-pound fish to take its place. For 
example, let us suppose that you are 
setting out for a day’s fishing. 

“Well, Mama,” you ask, glancing 
over the catalog, “‘what’ll it be today? 
A four-pound Brown Trout, say, from 
Pool No. 14?” 

“Oh, you caught a Brown Trout yes- 
terday. We don’t want all Brown 
Trout.” 

“Then how about a_ two-pound 
Speckled Trout?” 

“Now, Calvin, the New York Times is 
photographing you today, and you know 
how Speckled Trout show up your 
freckles.” 

“Well, then I guess it'll have to be 
Rainbow. Shall I catchafive-pounder?” 

“We'd never eat five pounds of fish a 
day, and you know it.” 

“All right, dear. Hello, hello,” jig- 
gling the telephone, ‘‘is this the hatch- 
ery? Mr. Coolidge speaking. I’ve 
decided to catch a three-pound Rainbow 
today. Style 47 G, on P. 118.” 

“Yes, sir,” replies the hatchery. 
“Do you want to go down to Pool No. 8 
to catch it, or shall we deliver it to the 
house?”’ 

“Well, you might send it over, and 
I'll catch it here. And don’t forget to 
toss in a few worms.” 

And then you tumble eagerly into 
your fishing-togs, while Mrs. Coolidge 
calls up the reporters and camera-men 
to photograph the day’s catch. 
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And talk about tame! Every one of 
these trout, it seems from the newspa- 
pers, were personal friends of Mr. Pierce, 
who treated them more or less like pets, 
and fed them such delicacies as liver; 
and when they see you paddle over the 
pool in a canoe, the trusting fish will 
imagine it is someone bringing more 
food and will swarm about the boat so 
thick that you can scoop them up with 
a bucket. (Of course, I know you 
wouldn't scoop them up with a bucket. 
You'll be a real fisherman, and scoop 
them up with a worm.) You couldn’t 
ask for better fishing conditions than 
that, could you? All you will have todo 
is to cut off their supply of liver for a 
couple of days; and when you are ready 
to fish, the trout will be so ravenous that 
they will snap at a red flannel under- 
shirt. (I wouldn’t go wearing that 
Indian war-bonnet too near the pool, 
Calvin, honestly I wouldn't.) Simply 
disguise your worm as a piece of liver, by 
hanging a strip of bacon beside it, or else 
lowering another hook with a side dish 
of onions; and you can pull the fish out 
with your bare fingers. If you have any 
trouble, just mention who you are. 

I can just imagine the hustle and 
bustle that goes on around Cedar Island 
Lodge when you decide to go fishing. 
While some run to tell the newspaper 
men, the others rush around tidying up 
the pools, setting out the camp-chairs, 
and cleaning and polishing the trout. 

The cry finally runs through the 
crowd: “Calvin’s coming!’’ In the van 
of the parade, of course, are the 60 sol- 
diers that have been sent to guard you in 
your summer retreat; and very snappy 
they look as they march two abreast 
along the old trail, followed closely by 
several Secretaries with toy shovels and 
buckets of milk-fed worms. Behind 
these a anc~ in succession a Secretary 
with your rod, or “pole’’ as you call it, 
another with your line, or “‘string,”’ and 
a third with your hook or “hook.” 
These take their places along the edge of 
the stream, where they fit your tackle 


together and push the eager fish back 
from the bank. 

And now comes Mrs. Coolidge, ac- 
companied by practically all of the 
White House pets, including four white 
collies, two airedales, a mongoose, a bear, 
several raccoons and a newt; and amid 
considerable confusion these pets are 
finally grouped in such a way that every 
one is in plain view at once. 

A second large group of men advance 
down the trail, half-crouching as they 
bend forward over a number of cameras. 
There is a growing clicking noise as they 
draw nearer; and at last you appear at 
the end of the procession, dressed in your 
celluloid collar and plain business suit, 
and smiling to the left and right. 

All is in readiness. You have ac- 
cepted the rod from one Secretary, the 
line from another, while a third has tied 
on the hook. Several Secretaries mean- 
time unearth a number of worms, and 
these are embedded on the barb, amid 
cheers from the crowd. You are holding 
the rod in one hand and a small Ameri- 
can flag in the other, and facing toward 
the cameras, at about a three-quarters 
angle, opposite Mrs. Coolidge, who is 
doing her best to hold the four collies 
and the bear and still look pleasant. 

Then an assistant hastily unwraps a 
paper parcel, from which he removes 
the Three-Pound Rainbow Trout. The 
fish is hung on your hook; and before the 
smoke of the flashlight powder has 
blown away, the rotogravure sections 
are announcing to a waiting world: 
“President Coolidge Shows Prowess as 
Angler; Proudly Displays Morning 
Catch to Mrs. Coolidge.” 

Before you know it, Calvin, you will 
have earned a real reputation as a fisher- 
man, provided the worms hold out. 
Wishing you the best of luck, A’fi’y, 


COREY 
P.S. Sometime you must run down to 


Washington Market with me, Cal, and 
try for tarpon. 
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Can This Pony Think? 


Condensed from Hearst's International Cosmopolitan (August, '28) 


Zona Gale 


LD Mr. Barrett came from no- 
where to the door of Mr. W. W. 
Fuller’s great house in Briar- 

cliff, New York, and with him came his 
Shetland pony, Black Bear. Piece by 
piece Mr. Fuller has learned Barrett’s 
romantic story—how he first noticed 
that Black Bear had a memory, and how 
from the beginning of that discovery he 
began to test the pony’s mind. Mar- 
vels began. They have never ceased. 

For two periods of two hours each I 
have sat with a small group of friends 
before this little pony, and have watched 
him reply to questions. He replies to your 
questions, while his 70-year-old owner 
stands silent in the background. Black 
Bear knows everything you say to him, 
and ten years of training have given him 
the means to express himself. 

Entering the disused carriage house 
which is his home, you see the gentle 
little horse turn to look expectantly at 
you. Before him are two open fences 
of gas-pipe, two-barred, on which are 
hooked tin triangles, each bearing a 
letter of the alphabet, or a figure from 
one to nine. 

The five of us who had gone to visit 
him sat down and asked him these ques- 
tions—and bear in mind that the owner 
stood behind the pony and that any 


theory of signals passing between them 
is impossible. 

“Black Bear, where are we from?” 

At once Black Bear began, with his 
mouth, to choose and take off the alpha- 
betical triangles daintily, shaking every 
one until his owner leaned forward, took 
it from him and replaced it on the bar. 
So the pony spelled out: 

“New York.” 

A reasonable assumption as the few 
who go out to see him nearly all do come 
from New York. But observe that the 
pony understood the question. 

“Do you like to go to New York?” 

A vigorous nodding of the head is the 
reply— Black Bear’s invariable form of 
affirmation. 

“What do you do in New York?” 

He selects the letters. ‘ E-a-t.” 

Now the owner approaches with a 
small blackboard, stands beside the 
horse and says to us: “Give him some 
numbers and he'll add for you.” 

We give numbers at random and the 
owner sets them down in three columns 
of three numbers each, and commands: 
“Black Bear, add these.” 

The pony gives one brief glance at the 
board and at once takes from the fence 
the tin numbers: one, six, three, eight. 
We add hastily and get the total too: 
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1638, arrived at instantly by Black Bear. 
At the owner’s suggestion we give him 
numbers to subtract, and he does it with 
the same accuracy. 

One of the party abruptly asks: 
“Black Bear, do you know that you are 
apony?” This he does not get. Some- 
one amends the question: 

“Black Bear, were you ever in another 
body?” 

Again the quick nod, and at our 
amused “Whose body?” the little horse 
seems to find his own amusement. He 
picks off the letters for “ King Solomon.” 

“When did King Solomon live?” 
Rapidly, with no spacings, he spells 
out: 

“B.C. Long time ago.” 

The owner brings a small clock and 
says: “Tell them what time it is.”’ 

The pony glances at the clock and 
selects his figures: “‘ Three twenty-eight.” 

“What was the date of the Declara- 
tion of Independence?” 

“July 4, 1775"—Black Bear’s only 
inaccuracy! 

“Black Bear, walk around and kiss 
the lady in the blue hat,” says the owner. 
Black Bear moves outside the rail, 
walks straight to her of the blue hat, and 
kisses her. 

“Now,” says the owner, “one of you 
stretch out your two hands and tell him 
what finger you want him to touch.” 

One of the party extends his hands, 
another directs: “Touch the third finger 
of the right hand.” 

The owner interposes: ‘The middle 
finger’’—which was not the finger in- 
tended by the one making the designa- 
tion; and Black Bear touches the right 
third finger, disregarding his owner's 
erroneous suggestion. 

I asked Black Bear’s owner if he had 


heard of the Elberfield horses which, 
according to Maeterlinck, could origi- 
nate observations; and when the man 
answered yes, I added: “ You have never 
tried this little horse with square root 
and cube root?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 
knows the whole thing.” 

We began: the square root of 25, of 36, 
of 49 we asked, and there was not a sec- 
ond’s interval before, in every case, the 
correct number was selected. The cube- 
root replies were as prompt. 

Once, in spelling out a reply, the pony 
hesitated and turned toward his owner. 
We watched intently, ready to suspect 
some instruction not delivered on time. 
Then we saw that, instead of hanging the 
tin letters in place as fast as the pony had 
removed them, the owner had collected 
three or four in his hand, and it was one 
of these which Black Bear needed for 
his word. 

“Black Bear,” says his owner, “was 
only three days old when his mother 
was sold away from him. He went 
about the streets, begging for scraps. 
Then the children began riding him— 
and he was so little. So I bought him. 
After a while I noticed that he could 
recognize numbers. Then I began to 
train him, and I found what he could 
do.” 

“Do you think other horses could be 
trained like this?’’ we asked. 

“Any horse! Any horse!” he answered 
emphatically. 

Black Bear has been exhibited oc- 
casionally in New York. They have 
had him at Columbia University. Some 
observers merely disbelieve. But there 
are those who wonder whether we know 
yet all there is to be known about 
animals. 


“Black Bear 
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